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SEPTEMBER, 1909 


HOURS OF LABOUR? 


AFTER searching for some time for a topic for this address 
suitable to Winnipeg, I finally made a choice which may not com- 
mend itself at first as a happy one. It is not a topic of immediate 
local interest, but at a distance of nearly 4,000 miles I was not 
in a position to discover the economic problems the treatment of 
which would immediately arrest the attention of the people of 
middle Canada at the present time, and had a wizard’s wand 
disclosed to me such problems I should not have been able to solve 
them on paper from the other side of the Atlantic. And yet my 
subject has a direct reference to Canadian affairs, though the 
extent of this reference is not apparent till we look ahead and 
view things in perspective. It occurred to me after a cursory 
examination of some recent examples of that remarkable modern 
crop of Utopias and anticipations which apparently are appealing 
to an extensive public. If only these “new worlds” represented 
what existed somewhere among human beings with passions and 
infirmities like our own, how much more instructive they would 
be! one was naturally led to reflect. You will see now the train 
of suggestion fired in my mind. Clearly, if the gaze of humanity 
is repeatedly drawn to its future, a visitor from a land of advanced 
industrialism who had made that industrialism his study, in speak- 
ing, in a country as yet thinly populated and young in industrial 
experience, of some of the most urgent problems which indus- 
trialism brings with it, might expect a hearing at least as patient 
as that which a very minor prophet would win. Now among the 
most insistent root problems to be found in our great industrial 


1 Presidential Address to the Economic Science and Statistics Section of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1909, 
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city civilisations are those which group themselves around wages, 
conditions of work and living, and the hours of labour. From 
this group I have chosen the problem of the hours of labour, as the 
one which has not, perhaps, received the same measure of practical 
consideration as the rest. Expressed in another way, our topic 
is the value of leisure, the bearing of industrial development upon 
it, and its effectiveness in shaping economic arrangements. The 
demands continually made for shorter hours and a normal day ; 
the claim, now extensively supported among Western peoples, 
that the State should intervene ; and the fact that some Govern- 
ments have intervened, even to the length of regulating the hours 
of adult male labour, are additional grounds for trusting that this 
topic will be at present of more than academic interest. 

We naturally inquire at the outset why the question of leisure 
does not assume prominence until modern industrialism has sup- 
planted a simpler economy, and why much less is heard of it among 
agricultural than among industrial communities? In the hand 
industries of the past the hours of labour were excessively long 
in comparison with modern industrial standards, and among the 
peasantry and pioneering farmers work never wholly ceases in 
waking hours throughout much of the year except for short breaks 
for meals; and yet little complaint would seem to have reached 
us from either source. The explanation may lie partially in the 
fact that new grievances emerge with the spread of the wages 
system—the problem of the working-day does not present itself 
in quite the same light to wage-earners and to the self-employed 
—that these grievances are rendered more articulate by group 
production ; and that the aggregation of people of one eccnomic 
class in dense packs gives unanimity and volume to the demand 
for reform. The hardships suffered by a scattered population, 
occasioning discontents, which, however, stop short of provoking 
outbreak, seldom succeed in attracting public notice; and people 
acting in isolation are naturally timid. But this, I think, is not 
the sole explanation. The character of much of the world’s work 
has changed, and so have the demands made upon leisure. 

Industrial work on the whole has certainly .become more 
regular and continuous throughout the year, and analysis would 
seem to show that work per unit of time gets more severe, in a 
sense, aS communities advance, though no doubt a strong case 
could be made out for the view that the trend of economic pro- 
gress is towards an end in which the character of labour generally 
will be far more conducive both to satisfaction and to human 
development. I am not so optimistic as to suppose that mechan- 
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ical improvements do not frequently bring with them a new 
monotony of work, though higher wages may prevent them from 
forcing greater monotony of life upon those who suffer from the 
new monotony of work. Mechanical improvement proceeds by 
“specialising out” mechanical tasks, the performance of which by 
hand must be a dreary occupation, but each step in the march of in- 
vention seems to create, as a rule, by its incompleteness, tasks 
meaning a new and more concentrated monotony, though no doubt 
it must generally result in an appreciable reduction of the amount 
of dull employment involved in the attainment of a given output. 
Any work must be wearisome the pace of which is set by a 
machine and kept absolutely steady. We may usefully compare 
_mechanical improvements with discoveries relating to the utilisa- 

tion of by-products. The latter always recover from refuse some- 
thing of value to the community, but they generally leave a refuse 
more concentrated than that with which they began. 

The road of economic advance is by way of specialism, and, 
just as there has been specialism in tools and in division of labour, 
so there has been a specialism of labour in working hours and of 
leisure and social intercourse in non-working hours. Specialism 
on the one side implies the elimination of waste, whether of means 
or of time, and it has therefore meant to the labourer the partial 
or occasionally complete elimination of the leisure with which his 
working hours used to be plentifully interspersed. In a modern 
workshop, noise, the necessity of discipline or of a continuously 
absorbed state of the attention, have frequently reduced the possi- 
bilities of conversation to the barest limits. Humanity has no 
doubt been relieved of the heaviest burden of toil by inventions 
relating to the mechanism of production, but their application 
has been accompanied on the whole by the closer concentration 
of some kind of effort in time. The intensification of labour in 
a more confined sphere of activity may, as Professor Miinsterberg 
argues, exercise more fully the higher human faculties and thereby 
bring with it a deeper interest, but it will almost certainly prove 
more exhausting, even apart from the elimination of change, 
leisure, and social intercourse. And decade by decade, with the 
speeding up of machinery, we should expect to find more nervous 
strain accompanying the process of production. That industrial 
functioning has become a severer tax on the energy of the work- 
man is fully borne out by the evidence of numerous reports upon 
industrial conditions. / 

The increasing nervous strain of industrial work, whether it 
results from the progressive specialisation of labour or not, would 

BB 2 
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account sufficiently for the curious circumstance that there is 
apparently no finality about any solution of the ever-recurring 
problem of the normal working day, though it is not the sole 
explanation. The workman whose day has been reduced is soon 
repeating again his demand for shorter hours, and there are 
pessimists who infer from this that the shorter hours attained 
hitherto have shifted the community on to a slippery inclined 
plane which leads from the economic “struggle for existence ”— 
by which is meant the competitive striving for place, reputation, 
and achievement, whereby progress is naturally stimulated—to 
economic stagnation. They think they discern in the present 
generation a growing disinclination to make an effort and a grow- 
ing disposition to take the easy path; but that the truth cannot 
be mainly with the pessimists an examination of the effects of 
curtailments of the daily hours of labour upon output would at 
least suggest. A mass of material exists in official and other 
reports in more than one advanced industrial country for a study 
of this question. Beginning with the writings of Robert Owen 
and Daniel le Grand, both of whom laid especial stress on moral 
and social elements, an investigator would find an almost un- 
broken sequence of evidence. Mr. John Rae collected a volume 
of facts in 1894, and these may now be supplemented by the 
experiences of yet another half generation.' Limitations of space 
forbid that I should quote examples, but I may at least roughly 
generalise from the recorded facts. I have found no instance in 
which an abbreviation of hours has resulted in a proportionate 
curtailment of output. There is every reason to suppose that the 
production in the shorter hours has seldom fallen short by any 
very appreciable amount of the production in the longer hours. 
In some cases the product, or the value of the product, has actually 
been augmented after a short interval. In a few cases the 
reaction of the shorter hours on the output per week has been 
instantaneously noticeable, and the new product has surpassed 
the old product before mechanical methods could be improved. 
Further, for some industries—for instance, for the Lancashire 
cotton industry—we have preserved for us the results of a string 
of observations reaching back about three-quarters of a century, 
and it would appear from them that the beneficial effects wrought 
upon output by the shortening of hours were substantially 
repeated, though, of course, in different degrees, at each succes- 
sive reduction of the working day. 


s — in particular the report of the Industrial Commission of the United 
ates, 
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So far I have directed your attention mainly to two incidents 
bearing upon the hours of labour : the one, the effect of industrial 
development in curtailing the hours which result in the largest 
daily output; the other, the subjective effect of the increasing 
strain associated with such advance. I have now to add another 
influence, which is the enhancement of the value of leisure which 
must accompany a rise in wages, improved education, and social 
progress generally. It must be insisted that the amount of the 
real wage yielded by a given money wage varies as the time left 
to spend it; and, further, that the value of leisure is a function 
of the goods which can be enjoyed in the period of leisure. The 
acute operative would aim at so distributing his time between 
work and recreation that the gain resulting from a little more 
leisure would equal the loss consequent upon the implied diminu- 
tion of wages. Hence, when the volume of goods per head 
annually supplied to labour was augmented, an attempt would 
almost certainly be made by the operatives to buy more leisure, 
even if the satisfaction derived from leisure were unaffected, 
which it would not be, because the satisfaction derived from 
leisure must rise when each hour of leisure is enriched by greater 
possessions. As regards the effect of education, it is sufficient 
to point out that the value of leisure is a function of appreciative 
power and that this is developed by education, but it must be 
observed that the higher appreciative power might enhance the 
satisfaction got out of the work itself, and that this effect might 
conceivably counteract the effect on the value of leisure, or even 
more than counteract it. Ambitions would be further awakened, 
but the ambitious operative would probably demand, as a rule, 
more time for study. I think it unquestionable that, on the 
whole, educational advance causes a curtailment of hours. “But 
unfortunately human nature improves slowly, and in nothing 
more slowly than in the hard task of learning to use leisure well. 
In every age, in every nation, and in every rank of society, those 
who have known how to work well have been far more numerous 
than those who have known how to use leisure well. But on the 
other hand it is only through freedom to use leisure as they will 
that people can learn to use leisure well; and no class of manual 
workers who are devoid of leisure can have much self-respect 
and become full citizens. Some time free from the fatigue of 
work that tires without educating is a necessary condition of a 
high standard of life.”! Social progress, broadly regarded, by 
complicating life and rendering vague feelings of social obligation 

1 Marshall, Principles of Economics, 5th ed., pp. 719-20. 
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definite and more insistent, creates new claims on leisure. 
“Generally it can be said that the more complex the social organ- 
ism becomes, the more its constituent individuals must devote 
time, apart from work and business, to the family and recreation, 
to education and general affairs, the more necessary is a general 
social arrangement concerning the distribution of time between 
the several purposes which it has to serve.” + 

The eight hours’ day has come to be regarded by some social 
reformers as the ideal of the future. The doctrine that the work- 
man should normally work eight hours a day has been put forward 
as holding at least as generally and with as high a degree of 
certainty as, say, the doctrine that the workman should normally 
sleep some definite number of hours a day. But I should argue 
that the problem of the length of the working day is of an order 
different from that of the problem of the time which should be 
devoted to sleep, for whereas the hours which should be given 
to sleep depend mainly upon physiological conditions, though 
these physiological conditions are affected by economic and 
psychological conditions, the hours which it is wise to assign to 
labour depend upon the attitude of the workman to leisure and 
work, which results as much from non-physiological as from 
physiological influences. It is my purpose to demonstrate that 
the non-physiological value of leisure, as well as its physiological 
value, must rise with progress, and, therefore, that in all prob- 
ability the hours which should normally be worked per day will 
become steadily less. The ideal working day of the future cannot 
be eight hours, for it must be essentially a progressive ideal. As 
a community advances agitation for shorter hours will be con- 
stantly breaking out anew. If this be a correct reading of pro- 
gress, it is important that we should understand fully the forces 
at work at each re-settlement of the length of the working day, 
those on the employing side as well as those expressed in the 
claims of the operatives. I propose now, in consequence, to dis- 
entangle the impulses and their relations, into which the question 
of the determination of the working day at any one time may 
be resolved. 

The problem being elaborate, it is essential that we should 
proceed by successive steps of abstraction. We need not be 
afraid in this age of understanding of having recourse to abstrac- 
tion ; it is a method without which every scientific study, whether 
philosophy, biology, physics, or what not, even history, would be 
impossible. In the first instance, therefore, I intend to indicate 


1 Schmoller, Grundriss der allgemeinen Volkswirthschaftslehre, p. 741. 
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the length of working day which operatives and employers would 
respectively seek if they recognised their own interests and were 
endowed with complete foreknowledge of the effects of different 
hours of labour upon their interests. I shall assume—as I may 
legitimately for most employment in production on a large scale 
—that the workman tends to get as his wage his marginal worth, 
that is to say, the value which would be lost by his dismissal. 
We may assume, further, that the marginal worth of the work- 
man for any given working day becomes in the long run a station- 
ary amount. If the efficiency of labour rose continuously in 
consequence of a reduction of hours it would obviously approxi- 
mate to some limit, and if it fell continuously in consequence of 
an extension of the hours of labour it would equally approximate 
to a limit. After some time the differences between these limits 
and the actual efficiency of labour could be taken as negligible. 
Merely for the sake of simplicity, I shall now suppose that one 
kind of labour only is employed. It is clear, then, that it is 
possible on these assumptions to indicate what in the long run 
(i.e., when all the reactions as regards, for instance, the efficiency 
of labour and provision and arrangement of other agents have 
taken place) the marginal daily worth of labour will be for different 
lengths of working day, it being understood that the number of 
shifts worked remains the same. If the number of shifts were 
increased the value of the labour would rise, as will be fully 
explained later. Let us suppose that the following table repre- 
sents, at a given time, the value of labour of a given kind per 
week, in relation to the length of the working day :— 


Value of 
Labour per 
Hours week in 
per Day Shillings. 
6 — fe $i ie 34 
7 oa te te ne 38 
8 oes <a ss ate 40 
9 és Se eae ive 41 
10 Sea sue or se 40 
11 aga at ee3 Re 39 
12 aie Ae rr _ 37 


The fall in the value of labour after the working day exceeds 
nine hours is due to the fact that diminished weekly productivity 
more than counteracts the direct effect of the extension of the 
daily time for work. The diminished weekly productivity may 
be due to impaired vitality—physical, mental, or moral—or to 
some extent to irregularity, where that is possible, as in the case 
of colliers. The damage to productivity may be inflicted directly 
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by excessive work, or it may be indirectly consequent upon it, 
the prime cause being found in the use of stimulants or recourse 
to unhealthy excitement in periods of leisure, reactions which are 
only to be expected when the day’s work is very exhausting or 
very dull. The use of leisure affects, of course, mental vitality, 
culture, and character, and it will therefore be generally observ- 
able that labour which has had its hours reduced will be capable 
after a time—when the use of leisure has been improved and the 
improvement has produced its effects—of managing satisfactorily 
more complicated machinery, and will be generally more respon- 
sible and trustworthy, and therefore less in need of continuous 
watching and directing. Now, clearly, if employers are endowed 
with the foresight presupposed, and if their hours of work need 
not increase concurrently with a lengthening of the working day, 
it is in the case supposed to their interest collectively to come to 
an agreement not to employ labour more than nine hours a day, 
and to their interest individually not to employ labour for shorter 
hours than nine a day. The second conclusion follows from the 
fact that the weekly product would be augmented by a greater 
amount than 1s. multiplied by the number of operatives were the 
hours of labour increased, say from eight to nine, because labour, 
as every other agent employed in production, is paid not its 
aggregate but its marginal worth to the business in which it is 
employed. This proposition may be made more self-evident by 
the following example. Were labour rendered 25 per cent. more 
productive all round, the product and real wages would each be 
raised approximately 25 per cent., other things being equal ; but 
as the product must be greater than aggregate wages the addition 
made to the former by the longer hours must be greater than 
the addition made to aggregate wages. 

Next, suppose that an agreement between employers, tacit 
or overt, is impossible, and that each employer will make what 
he can when he can. What hours, then, will competition among 
employers tend to bring about, when humanitarian considerations 
and any resistance from the operatives are ruled out? Suppose 
the efficiency of labour at the time is that associated with a 
customary working day of ten hours. The product of the last 
fraction of the tenth hour could not be zero, for if it were ten 
hours would not be worked. The ultimate effect of extending 
the working day beyond nine hours is loss, not because the product 
of the last fraction of the ninth hour is zero, but because the 
product of the last fraction of the ninth hour just equals the 
ultimate reduction of the product of the other hours occasioned 
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by the lengthening of the working day. Hence, on the assump- 
tion that employers are perfectly far-sighted but that agreement 
between them as to working hours is lacking, the disposition on 
the part of each employer to reduce hours to nine would be 
weakened if each employer could not depend upon keeping opera- 
tives after he had brought them to the level of efficiency asso- 
ciated with the nine hours’ day. The reforming employer would 
run the risk of paying the whole cost of the labour value created 
by shorter hours and getting little in return; other employers 
might secure and exhaust the new labour value, and no permanent 
good would be effected. Nor would there be any more guarantee 
in the conditions supposed that the nine hours’ day would be 
retained, if instituted, for an employer could always snatch a 
temporary advantage by extending hours and paying slightly 
higher weekly wages. This is a general proof that, on the 
assumption made as regards the intelligence and foresight of 
employers and in the absence of agreement between them, the 
hours resulting in the maximum product would not necessarily 
establish themselves, no force on the side of the workpeople being 
supposed operative. 

I now pass on to analyse the determinants of the operative’s 
choice in the matter of the hours of labour, assuming that his 
wage equals his marginal worth and that he knows it, and suppos- 
ing in the first place that he is endowed with perfect prevision. 
Two things affect him which do not appeal to the self-interest of 
the employer, namely, the direct value of his (the operative’s) 
leisure and the balance or dissatisfaction which his work yields 
of itself. Here I must interpolate the remark that by “satisfac- 
tion” or “utility” in this address I merely intend a conventional 
objective representation of the subjective fact of preference, 
behind which the economist qué economist cannot penetrate. I 
say this in order to evade the charge so frequently made against 
economics that it implies the acceptance of Utilitarianism, psycho- 
logical or ethical. Picking up again the main thread of our dis- 
course, we observe that, apart from the two considerations men- 
tioned above, namely, the value of leisure and the satisfaction 
got directly from the activity of labour, the operative’s real income 
is maximised when his money income is maximised. Hence apart 
from these two considerations the choice, as regards the length 
of the working day, of perfectly far-seeing operatives would be 
the choice of far-seeing employers were the latter combined. Now 
take the value of leisure into account. Any daily duration of 
production being premissed, if the utility derived from an incre- 
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mental addition to leisure is greater than the utility of the incre- 
ment of wage sacrificed by transferring an increment of time 
from production to consumption, the operative would gain from 
a contraction of the working day, other things being equal. Re- 
curring to our earlier numerical example, we see that from the 
long-sighted point of view the productivity of the last fraction of 
the nine hours’ day is zero, while its value as leisure must be 
greater than zero. Hence the operative would choose to work 
less than nine hours a day, it being understood, remember, that 
he is paid his marginal worth and knows what that will be for 
different daily periods of work. Leisure consists in rival satis- 
faction-yielding occupations, active or passive, which are rendered 
possible by wages. There is consequently a close connection 
between this and that other determinant of the operative’s choice, 
namely, the positive or negative utility associated with labour 
itself. It may be granted that in the long run, after the working 
day has exceeded a certain length, any further addition to it 
diminishes the satisfaction directly derived from working or adds 
to the balance of dissatisfaction. If a balance of dissatisfaction 
were associated in the long run with the efforts of the last minute 
in the working day which the operative would otherwise choose, 
as would ordinarily be the case, he would elect, other things 
being equal, to work an even shorter day, the duration of which 
would be determined at the point at which the gains and losses 
came to equivalence when everything was taken into account, 
that is to say, at the point at which his satisfaction was maxi- 
mised. Did the last minute of working still yield satisfaction in 
the long run when the hours were nine (referring to the case 
supposed), which is so highly improbable as to be a negligible 
case, the operative would prefer to devote more than nine hours 
of his day to production were this satisfaction of working greater 
than the value associated in the long run with the last minute 
of leisure left when nine hours a day were given to business. 

So far in considering the operatives’ interests we have fixed 
our eyes on a remote perspective. We next focus our attention 
upon immediate tendencies and suppose them not to be counter- 
acted by forces arising out of a regard for ultimate results. In 
these circumstances the operative would be inclined to select a 
longer working day than that which would be continuously the 
most advantageous to him, because he would be blind to the 
reaction of the longer hours on efficiency and so on earnings and 
the capacity to take pleasure in work. Many people lower the 
general level of their earnings in the future, and spoil their enjoy- 
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ment of work and leisure in the future, by making as much as 
they can in the present. However, even in these circumstances 
operatives would not approve such long hours as employers who 
were short-sighted, because the latter would make no allowance 
for the disutility of labour to the operative or the utility to him 


of leisure.? 

1 The argument in the more technical parts of this address, concerned with the 
determination of the length of the working day, may be conveniently summarised 
with the aid of the following figure. In order to avoid the complexities arising from 
the redistribution of labour between the industries of a country, suppose that only 
one industry exists. Measure units of time in the working day along O X, and 
units of money along O Y. Consider first the unbroken lines which represent the 
influences governing employers, The curve P expresses the long-period variations 
with the length of the working day of the marginal value of a fixed quantity 
of labour: the opinion that these can be represented by a curve has been defended 
in the body of this address. If O m hours are worked daily, the daily value of labour 
and the wage will ultimately be O » d a; if O 6 hours are worked, this value and 
wage rises to O ba; if Oe hours are worked, it falls toO ba-bef. The meaning 
of the curve P will now be plain. The curve is supposed to rise in the first instance 
because increasing the daily hours of labour would at first raise the level of 
efficiency, and if it did not, the larger wage would. But P must begin to fall 
at some point, and eventually cross O X, as is demonstrated in the body of the 
address. Actually, of course, P could not start at O Y, because a man when 














y! 
engaged for only a fraction of his time daily could not live on the proceeds of his 
work, but it has been so drawn in the figures to enable us to picture the value and 
wage of labour by the area between the curve P and the co-ordinates. 

The curve ck represents the immediate variations of the marginal value of 
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We are assuming throughout, it must be remembered, that 
the wage will always be the operative’s marginal worth—that is, 
what would be lost if he were dismissed—and that he knows it. 
Actually, of course, there is frequently an appreciable discrepancy 
between the marginal worth of labour and its wage, and the 


a fixed quantity of labour with the length of the working day on the assumption 
that the normal working day has been 0b. Hence the value of the normal product 
of the last minute of the working dayObisbg. Hx hypothesi Obgc must equal 
Oba. If the working day is lengthened to Oe the product will at first be 
augmented by be k g, but finally by a gradual decline it will sink toO ba-bef. 

The influences guiding the operatives are expressed in the dotted lines, the 
meaning of which must now be explained. Draw any vertical line d J to the left of 
b. Then d n is the addition made in the long run to the money income of the 
operative when the O nth increment of time is added to the working day. Let dm 
be the long-period value to the operative, when his income is O 7 d a, of the leisure 
destroyed by the addition of the O nth increment of time to the working day. The 
curve I is the locus of the point m. Evidently, starting at a, it will lie throughout 
its length below P, increasingly departing from P (because leisure is subject to the 
law of diminishing utility and the value of leisure rises with income), and cut O X 
to the left of b. Apart from the satisfaction or dissatisfaction of working, therefore, 
the far-sighted operative who took into account the value of leisure would choose 
a normal day O 7, which is less than O 6 (the choice of far-sighted employers in 
combination). When the normal day is O7% the marginal value of leisure to 
an operative with a wage Oziha would be ih, which equals the long-period 
marginal earnings attributable to the O ith increment of time in the working day. 
Now, let L indicate the long-period values to the operative of the effects of different 
lengths of working day on the absolute satisfaction or dissatisfaction involved in the 
labour itself, L being otherwise interpreted, when units of money are measured 
along O Y’ as well as along O Y, and the parts of the curve below O X indicate the 
prices which would be paid to escape the dissatisfaction involved in working, and 
the parts above O X the money value of the satisfaction involved in working. As 
some of the time devoted to production will probably be pleasant to the operative 
when the length of working day is most favourable to his enjoyment of work, 
we may assume that L need not lie throughout its length below O X. Then the 
working day which perfectly wise operatives would choose would be O n, the point 
nm being such that n m=n l, the attainment of which equation is the condition 
under which the operative’s satisfaction is maximised. If, as is theoretically 
conceivable but practically impossible, L lay further above O X for the abscissa 
O b than I lay below it, the length of day most advantageous to the operative would 
be greater than O 0. 

If normal hours are O n, the operative who lives for the day and is aware that 
more work, measured by results, means proportionally more pay, will obviously 
desire hours longer than O » for the following reasons. The product attributable 
to the O mth increment of working time is greater than dn, since d m represents 
the gain resulting from the O nth increment of working time, less the loss occasioned 
by the reduction which will ultimately take place in the productivity of the 
operative’s earlier hours in consequence of the addition of the O mth increment of 
time to the working day. For similar reasons the short-period or immediate value 
of leisure might be less than dm. Again, the money measure of the disutility 
of the O nth increment of working time is less than m 1, because n / measures the 
disutility of the last fraction of time worked, together with the disutility which 
results from the fact that tne O nth increment of working time diminishes capacity 
in earlier hours to enjoy labour or sustain fatigue. It is evident, therefore, that 
a balance of gain accrues to the operative from the work of the O nth unit of time, 
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usual connection between them has not been commonly under- 
stood by the wage-earning classes. It would seem from the 
records of labour movements as if the operative’s fear—based as 
rauch on ignorance as on distrust—lest the longer day should mean 
no more pay, though the weekly product would be greater, has 
protected him against the injurious consequences of short-sighted- 
ness; but I am inclined to think that the dominant force in these 
labour movements has consisted in ideals of life, formed half 
instinctively, which are unconnected with views, fallacious or 
otherwise, concerning the mechanics of distribution. Bad argu- 
ments have been used to justify good ends. ‘To these ideals of 
life I shall refer again. 

In reality the actions of both employers and employed, in so 
far as they are governed by self-regarding motives, will be com- 
promise resultants of immediate impulses and long-sighted cal- 
culations. Long-period results which are not very remote will 
usually be appreciated, and employers as well as operatives may 
aim at them, because the former may think the length of time 
an operative usually stays with one firm sufficient to justify a 
slight present sacrifice made with the object of securing improve- 
ment in the operative’s efficiency. 

The above analysis explains not only disagreements between 


when everything, including wages, is taken into account, but the effect of the work 
on the O nth unit of time on the gain associated with the rest of the working day 
ignored ; and, further, that the balance of gain attributable to the O nth hour will 
not disappear, though it may contract if the working day be slightly extended. 
Hence we must conclude that operatives who are not alive to the reactions of long 
hours on efficiency and capacity to enjoy life and work will tend to choose a longer 
working day than is wise from their point of view. However, to repeat, they will 
not approve such long hours as employets who are equally blind to future reactions, 
because the latter, if purely self-interested, make no allowance for the disutility of 
labour to the operative or the utility to him of leisure. 

In the event of progress in methods of production the new position of P would 
be such that the area enclosed between it and the co-ordinate axes would be 
increased. P in its new position might cut O X at b, but in all probability the new 
intersection with O X would be to the left of 6. It is not likely to fall to the right 
of b, since improvements in the mechanical aids of labour seldom mean that work is 
rendered less exhausting. Even if the new curve P passed through 8, the new position 
of I would practically mean its intersection with O X to the left of i because of the 
enhanced value of leisure. Further, L, though it might rise higher than before, 
would probably descend sooner and at least as steeply. It is to be observed in 
addition that but for interest, rent, and heavy depreciation charges, industrial 
progress would bring about movements of P involving more considerable augmenta- 
tion of the area contained between P and the co-ordinate axes. Improved education, 
apart from its effect on efficiency, would bring about a subsidence of the curve I, 
so that in its new position it would cut O X to the left of 7. The effect wrought by 
progress on short-period forces need not be worked out in detail, The general 
conclusion is manifest that progress may be expected to be accompanied by a 
progressive curtailment of the working day. 
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employers and operatives as regards the normal working day, but 
also the friction which is constantly generated in the matter of 
“overtime.” Without the admission of overtime heavy losses 
might be experienced by an industry in view of the inelasticity of 
its production and fluctuations in the market in which it sold; 
but, on the other hand, overtime once admitted sometimes tends 
to be worked out of proportion to the special need for it, and 
operatives are apt to suspect that it is being used unfairly to 
extend the normal day. 

I now desire to compare specifically the effect on wages with 
the effect on the working day of the mechanical action of pure 
competition. In the matter of wages, if operatives were too weak 
to have much influence in settling their pay, competition between 
employers, were it keen and unchecked by combination, would 
at least secure to the operatives as a wage, for a given working 
day, their marginal worth (within limits set by social friction) 
in view of their then state of efficiency. Thus in the circum- 
stances supposed the operative would tend to get approximately 
the utmost possible—apart from the question of the reaction of 
wages on efficiency—in an active society reposing economically 
on a basis of freedom of enterprise, for we may take it that in such 
a society the bidding of individuals against one another for labour 
would continue at least up to the known marginal worth of labour. 
Observe, however, that the existence of such bidding may imply 
that new businesses are being established, or that old-established 
employers are anxious to make considerable extensions, for old- 
established employers, knowing that similar workmen must be 
paid the same, might avoid courses of action which resulted in a 
gain less than the loss involved in the elevation of wages. It is 
doubtful whether employers would as a rule assume that if they 
did take steps leading to an advance in wages others would do 
so, for, not unnaturally, employers are commonly indisposed to 
disturb rates of wages except for strong reasons. And in the 
cases in which competition is effective in raising wages to the 
marginal worth of labour it must be remembered that employers 
even if endowed with a powerful telescopic faculty, would not 
necessarily be induced by self-interest to offer the wage in excess 
of the operative’s worth at the time which would ultimately pro- 
duce (by augmenting the bodily and mental vigour of the opera- 
tive) efficiency value equal to it, for their precautionary instinct 
would attach weight to the apprehension lest some of their 
operatives should leave them and carry to rival employers the 
proceeds of the long-sighted investments thus made in them. 
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Other things being equal, of course, the higher the efficiency of 
labour the greater is the gain, not only of the workman, but also 
of the employer. Now, as regards the working day, we have 
already seen that uncombined employers might keep it longer 
than would be desirable from their point of view, for the same 
reasons for which they might keep wages lower than would be 
desirable from their point of view. ‘These reasons are, I repeat 
again, short-sightedness, or fear of incurring an expense the fruits 
of which other employers might reap. In this respect competi- 
tion between employers is equally defective in its bearing on 
wages and in its bearing on the length of the working day. But 
it has an additional defect, as regards the amenities of working- 
class life, in its bearings on the length of the working day; for 
though competition between employers in an enterprising society 
would bring about the degree of devotion of time to production 
which the operatives would choose at the wages rendering it 
possible, the choice of the operatives is apt to be governed by a 
circumscribed vision which is partially blind to the responses of 
efficiency to abbreviated hours. 

It would seem, therefore, that two reasons at least can be 
derived from economic theory for State intervention in the matter 
of the hours of labour, if it be assumed that the State can discover 
what is best for the country. The one is to correct the tendency 
of people engaged in industry to agree upon an amount of sacrifice 
to money-making, which means a large future loss, involving the 
next generation, for a small present gain ; the other is to fortify, 
if needful, the resistance of operatives to the disposition of some 
employers to secure a greater product at the expense of the opera- 
tives’ convenience. This conclusion would, however, be too hasty 
a deduction. Economic matters are settled, not merely by the 
self-regarding forces which we have hitherto emphasised, but also 
by social conceptions, embodied in public opinion and class notions 
of what is right and proper, which defy expert analysis and any 
accurate evaluation as influences. These social conceptions, 
which are not deliberately framed on a rationalistic basis, but 
proceed insensibly as it were from the needs of human life, are 
less intermixed with religious elements now than they used to 
be, but are none the less powerful. Resting on the seventh day 
is not at present a religious observance to the extent to which it 
has been in certain periods of past history, but it has not univers- 
ally been found necessary to supplement the declining religious 
sanction with the legal sanction. How far progress which runs 
counter to tendencies determined solely by self-regarding forces 
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may be left with confidence to the operation of these incalculable 
motives which sway every community can be setiled only by 
careful observation. It is sufficient now to recognise their exist- 
ence, and to point to the reductions of the hours of labour in 
recent years. I do not propose to consider here, in the light of 
the existence of these incalculable motives, the merits and de- 
merits of the method of legal enactment for attaining the ideal in 
the matter of the daily duration of toil, except to observe, first, 
that Government interference which aimed at securing reason- 
able hours for adult males in all the diversified industries of a 
country would entail elaborate, elastic, and frequent legislation, 
and would no doubt be accompanied by many grave errors; and 
secondly, that a prima facie case can be made out for the regula- 
tion of the hours even of adult males by authoritative boards, 
Order of the Home Office, or by statute, when labour is weakly 
combined and hours are evidently sweated hours, and evidence 
is forthcoming that they are detrimental to health or vigour. Nor 
do I propose to consider whether it might not be better to suffer 
for a time present ills in the hope that there would grow up in 
the community an adequate power of self-regulation, which would 
incidentally be accompanied by highly valuable social conse- 
quences, outside the sphere of our present inquiry, that otherwise 
might never have been elicited. I am hopeful that the intangible 
force of public opinion, directed by economic and ethical enlighten- 
ment over a field rendered yearly more co-extensive with contem- 
porary facts in consequence of the growing demand for publicity 
and the response made to that demand by governmental authori- 
ties and the Press, will become in the future an increasingly 
efficacious factor in progress, apart from its expression in law. 
Even to-day, in view of the dependence of producers on demand, 
neither employers nor trade unions can afford to brave for long 
public sentiment, though unorganised, when it is deeply stirred ; 
and public sentiment in the years before us may be expected to 
respond more sensitively to incidents in its surroundings which 
offend against social conceptions of what is right and proper. The 
cases of children, young persons, and women, which bring in 
special considerations, must be ruled off from the subject matter 
of this address. 

There is no doubt but that all advanced industrialism to-day 
is feeling the strain of an accumulation of forces tending to bring 
about an abbreviation of the working day, and that it will be 
subjected to the same strain in the future. Now, in relation to 
this experience, it is disturbing to notice that a close-set limit is 
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imposed upon reduction of hours by the heavy interest and depre- 
ciation charges with which the product of a machine is burdened 
when it works only a fraction of the time for which interest must 
be paid. As regards depreciation, it must be observed that build- 
ings deteriorate in value at least as much when shut up as when 
they are occupied; that machinery continues to wear out, and 
sometimes rapidly, when it is idle; and that the reserve fund 
necessary because the market may contract at any time, and 
because machinery may at any time be rendered obsolete, is inde- 
pendent of the length of the working day. Many inventions 
involve an extended use of capital per head, though all do not, 
and interest and depreciation charges are, on the one hand, inter- 
dicting the application of some of those new ideas to industry 
which do necessitate heavier capital investment, and, on the other 
hand, preventing those applied from reducing hours so much as 
they otherwise would. 

The weight of the discouragement indicated above to the 
shortening of the hours of labour depends, of course, upon the 
relation between wages and payments for capital in the expenses 
of a business, and the relation between wages and _ pay- 
ments for capital in the expenses of a business varies with 
the industry. A rough calculation, nevertheless, for a particular 
industry of the saving in hours which might be effected by the 
continuous running of plant will not be altogether irrelevant. In 
the industry for which I have obtained figures, interest and depre- 
ciation would be reckoned ordinarily at 10 per cent. on the capital, 
about half for each, while wages would be in the neighbourhood of 
123 per cent. Now, it being assumed provisionally that the 
depreciation charge varies as the hours worked, that the rate of 
interest is a constant, that the equipment of the industry remains 
as before and labour tends neither to leave the industry nor to 
flood into it, and that other costs of production are not affected, 
we find that hours could be reduced from ten to eight without 
any loss of wages, were the continuous running of plant substi- 
tuted for the ten hours’ day.' 


1 The calculation is as follows : 


Interest = 5 per cent of capital. 
Depreciation = 6 os oe 
Wages a 123 ” ” 
». Wages + Interest ... =e 4s 93 


Continuous — would mean increasing the annual duration of production 


in the ratio of 2 ao Hence, with continuous running, 


4 
Wages + Interest = 174 x a = 42 per cent. of capital. 


No. 75.—vob. xXIx co 
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Actually, of course, some of the gain would be taken in the 
form of higher wages. Further, it must be noticed that the 
assumptions made do not accurately correspond with fact, though 
they are satisfactory for the purposes of a first approximation. 
On the one hand they lead to an over-estimate of the advantages 
of continuous running, because twenty-four hours of work could 
not possibly be squeezed into a twenty-four hours’ day, and 
because the cost of artificial light during night work is disregarded, 
as are also the costs connected with awkward points in organisa- 
tion, with the sharing of responsibility for the proper treatment 
of machinery, and with the fact, universally experienced, that 
night-shifts are not so productive as day-shifts. On the other 
hand, they lead to an under-estimate of the advantages of con- 
tinuous running, because the cost of depreciation, as we have 
seen, is not proportional to the daily hours of work,’ because the 
shorter hours would raise the efficiency of labour, and because 
the demand for capital would be reduced, as would also the demand 
for land for manufacturing purposes. The inevitable contraction 
of the demand for capital is a point to be emphasised. If work- 
ing hours per day were raised from ten to twenty-four, then, the 
reaction on the efficiency of labour still being disregarded, the old 
output could be obtained with five-twelfths of the old capital ; 
the consequence would be a fall in interest, an augmentation of 
the amount of the plant per head of the people working with it 
at one time, and, therefore, an increased output per head. 

In view of its great economies, the shift system calls for very 
careful consideration. The magnitude of the advantages which 
the wage-earners might hope to derive from its more extensive 
application has been denied, on the ground both of theory and of 
experience of those businesses in which it has been tried. But 
theoretic objections of a fundamental nature will be found to 
reduce to false doctrine concerning the determination of wages ; 
and it must be remembered that as the benefits accruing from the 


And, as the capital remains as before— 
Interest .., oo .. = 5 percent. of capital. 
Wages... sa “a =a “ nS 
Writing x for the daily hours worked per head which would yield the same 
weekly wages as before, we have 
37 124 


mT Re oe io x 10. 
Ne= 78 approximately. 


1 Had the depreciation been taken as independent of the hours of work the 
calculation in the previous note would have pointed to a seven hours’ day instead of 
an eight hours’ day. 
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comparatively few cases in which the shift system is practised 
are by competition spread over the whole community, the gain 
of any individual is cut down to a very small figure. It must not 
be supposed that the effect of its universal adoption would be 
equally inappreciable. Without general recourse to shift systems 
I cannot see any immediate prospect of much additional leisure 
for the mass of the population. Shifts could be designed so that 
no one shift would be particularly disagreeable to work in, and, 
if all shifts did not offer equal advantages, the operatives could be 
moved round, being assigned for so many weeks to each shift. 
The shifts for foremen, and the management generally, which 
would have to be strengthened, might be arranged to run over a 
portion of two operatives’ shifts, so as to cement the new work 
on to the old; and the connecting of the work of each shift with 
that of the shift which it followed could also be secured by arrang- 
ing that the unit of labour should be a group of partners, consist- 
ing of one man from each shift, it being the duty of each man 
before commencing work to see his partner in the displaced shift 
and receive instructions from him. Naturally, a shift arrange- 
ment could only be introduced gradually. Are the objections to 
shifts of such gravity as to counteract their immense economies? 
The fact that an affirmative answer was generally given to this 
question in the past is no proof that the affirmative is the right 
answer to-day in England, or even in industrial Canada. Condi- 
tions have been revolutionised in the last fifty years. Improve- 
ments in artificial lighting and in intra-urban transportation have 
alone swept away a mass of the conditions underlying the evils 
which used to be associated with night work. And two or three 
shifts of approximately seven hours each, or three or four shifts 
of approximately six hours each—I state a not immediate attain- 
able ideal—are very different in their effects upon social life, 
exclusive of those associated with the shorter period of toil for 
each workman, from two shifts of some ten or eleven hours each. 
With the shorter shift in use, arrangements could be made with- 
out much difficulty for all operatives to get most of their sleep in 
the night, if they so wished, and to enjoy most of their leisure in 
daylight. But it is not my intention in this address to make a 
practical proposal or argue points of detail : I merely present certain 
theoretic corollaries which have incidentally been derived from 
our analysis of conditions determining the length of the working 
day. In conclusion, I may quote Dr. Marshall’s final judgment 
that were shift systems more extensively adopted “the arts of 


production would progress more rapidly; the national dividend 
cc 2 
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would increase ; working men would be able to earn higher wages 
without checking the growth of capital, or tempting it to migrate 
to countries where wages are lower: and all classes of society 
would reap benefit from the change.” ? 

Let me now summarise my main conclusions, and humanise 
them by restoring the moral and social elements from which our 
premisses were to some extent abstracted. I have hitherto 
spoken of progress in such terms that the critic would have some 
excuse for charging me with narrowness of vision. Progress is 
not summed up in improvements in productive methods which 
reduce the cost of things, nor in these improvements combined 
with the application to production of ideas which render work 
pleasanter and more educative. Nor is it wholly, or in bulk, 
summed up even if we add improvements in distribution (result- 
ing in a more satisfying sharing of wealth) and a greater respon- 
siveness of production to the needs of the community. The essen- 
tials of what most of us really understand by progress are to be 
found only in the world of consciousness—in the spiritual consti- 
tuents of the universe. I mean what we cannot exactly define 
if we are not philosophers—and hardly then—but something 
implying a full living, with understanding of life and its sur- 
roundings, including its ethics, and a living with volitional powers 
strong enough to enable us to follow our lights. As all this is 
actually, though vaguely, desired in some degree by humanity 
generally, it is no doubt covered by the satisfactions measured in 
demand, but the admission of its reflection on one plane cannot 
be regarded as its adequate inclusion in our social philosophy. 
The most important aspect of the question of the length of the 
working day consists in its relation to the most intimate consti- 
tuents of progress. Let us call progress in this sense “culture ” 
—a term perhaps the best of the single terms available to convey 
my meaning. Now the world appears to be so designed that 
culture has on the whole a proportionately important place in the 
most primitive economic conditions. The hours of labour in such 
conditions may be long, but work is not so continuously absorbing 
that social intercourse during work is impossible, while variety 
of experience, contact with nature, and the calls made on initiative 
afford that intimacy with life as a whole, and that evocation of 
moral forces, which must be obtained in later stages of civilisation 
largely through systematic education and books. I have argued 
above that each step in civilisation brings intensified specialism. 
Work is by no means rendered non-cultural ultimately, but its 

1 Marshall, Principles of Economics, 5th ed., p. 695. 
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cultural aspects are specialised, as are its objective aspects. In- 
terest may be deepened on the whole, but it is no longer diffused ; 
the need for thought and purpose may be no less than before, but 
the thought and purpose are of a confined character. The inten- 
sification of economic life which is implied is in itself all to the 
good, but the community must lose something of culture unless 
corresponding with this .intensification there is an expansion of 
leisure and a specialised use of leisure for the purposes of culture. 
Certain expressions which have come into common use would 
seem to be significant of the needs and dangers of an industrial 
society highly advanced on the technical side. Thus we speak 
of the ‘“‘cultured” classes and the “leisured” classes. For the 
attainment of culture, leisure is essential to-day as it was not in 
the past in quite the same sense, “culture” being broadly defined. 
I need not say that a “progress” which meant the “specialising 
out” of leisure for the sole enjoyment of one class would not 
commend itself to any reasonable person ; and I do not discern any 
danger of “progress” of this sort; but there is some danger lest 
the growing importance of leisure generally, and of a proper use 
of leisure, should not be fully realised. ‘Tangible things force 
themselves upon our attention as the more intangible do not, and 
some of us who have an economic bent of mind get into the way, 
in consequence, of thinking too much of the quantity of external 
wealth produced and too little of the balance between internal 
and external wealth. In ultimate terms, to those who care to 
put it that way, all wealth is life, as Ruskin insisted. There 
hardly appears to be any risk of a general underrating of external 
goods, but there is some risk of an underrating of the new 
needs of the life lived outside the hours devoted to production— 
which should themselves be, not a sacrifice to real living, but a 
part of it—and of an underrating of the dependence even of pro- 
ductive advance upon the widespread enjoyment and proper use 
of adequate leisure and an adequate income. 


S. J. CHAPMAN 











THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECT OF LAND REFORM 
IN IRELAND.' 


THE many enactments dealing with Irish land, which have 
been placed on the Statute Book during the last forty years, 
have produced many interesting facts illustrative of problems of 
distribution. They have bettered the social position of the people 
in a marked degree. They have produced a certain amount of 
social peace where before was never-ending war. These facts are 
too well known to demand discussion, and any observer—and 
not the least a foreign one—would make himself ridiculous by 
telling a tale which does not need repetition. ‘There is, however, 
another side to those great reforms which, so far as I know, has 
not yet been dealt with exhaustively—their influence on Irish 
production. 


I, 


It is well known that the old land system of Ireland was very 
defective ; it is equally well known that it did not foster economic 
progress. Whether we assume that Irish history began with 
wonderful economic achievements, or whether we reduce those 
achievements to the moderate dimensions normal amongst primi- 
tive people, there is absolute unanimity about the backward 
state of Irish agriculture during the nineteenth century. The 
Trish people were perhaps not so wretched as they looked, but 
they considered a wretched appearance as the best guarantee 
against arbitrary rent-raising. Insecurity of tenure thus coin- 
cided with a wretched state of agriculture. Outside Ulster there 
was very little agricultural improvement. Ulster alone was quiet 
and progressive, but Ulster tenants enjoyed a fair amount of fair 
rent, fixity of tenure, and free sale. 

Legal security as embodied in the Ulster tenant’s rights 
seemed to offer him enough incitement to put forth his best 
efforts. Fair rent, fixity of tenure, and free sale succeeded in 
transforming the most barren part of Ireland into a flourishing 


1 Read before the Economic Section of the British Association, 1908. 
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and prosperous country, whilst the rest of it, wherever the 
outward pressure slackened a little, seemed to be worked in a 
half-hearted way. The old experience that a fair share in the 
results of his work and the certainty of enjoying it doubles a 
man’s energy seemed to be proved again in Ulster. 

Spread that system over the rest of Ireland, and you will 
transform her into a second Ulster. Agrarian strife will cease, 
and agriculture will flourish. These convictions grew in many 
minds ; they represented, for example, the opinion of the com- 
mission of inquiry presided over by Lord Bessborough when they 
recommended fair rents, fixity of tenure, and free sale, for up 
to now “the feeling of insecurity has operated to check the 
process of improvement of the soil.” 

The Ulster system, however, and any system framed on its 
main lines, could only give a limited amount of security. To 
make Ireland really prosperous it would be necessary to change 
her shifting forms of tenure into peasant proprietorship. John 
Bright advocated this course, expecting wonderful results from 
its adoption. The Irish tenant was to buy his holding: “The 
next morning after he made that agreement he would explain it 
to his wife and to his big boy, who had perhaps been idling about 
for a long time, and there would not be a stone in the land that 
would not be removed and a weed that he would not pu!l up, 
not a particle of manure that he would not save; everything 
would be done with a zeal and enthusiasm which he had never 
known before, and by the time the few years had run on, when 
the farm should become his without any further purchase, he 
should have turned a dilapidated little farm into a garden for 
himself and family.” ? 

His optimistic opinion was shared by many an Irishman. 
Michael Davitt, who opposed a system of peasant proprietorship, 
as he wanted the nationalisation of the land, expected, notwith- 
standing his dissent, very great results from its introduction. 

“Tt would be a great economic advance, for there would be 
increased production, better cultivation, a better tenant-farmer 
class. It would check emigration, and keep a great part of the 
capital in the country. The increased production would stimulate 
manufactures and commerce. These results have come from it 
in other countries; therefore we have a right to suppose they 
would be seen in Ireland. The fact, too, that the impetus given 
to the work of the tenant-farmer in Ireland by such a scheme 
would be equivalent to the difficulties under which he hag 


1 John Bright's Speeches, 2nd November, 1866, p. 197. 
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laboured—action and reaction being equal, or nearly so, in social 
movements—must not be lost sight of, because it warrants us 
in supposing that the beneficial results of peasant proprietary 
would be even greater in Ireland than they have been in other 
countries.’’ ! 

It was thus confidently predicted that a large measure of 
land reform would not only improve the social status of the 
people’ by freeing them of heavy burdens—that it would stifle 
agrarian agitation—it was expected to change the attitude of 
the Irish people towards work, towards production. The know- 
ledge that the results of their labours would be their own was to 
show its effects in increased economic activity, and ultimately in 


a greatly increased agricultural output. 


II. 


During the last twenty-eight years an ample measure of 
agrarian reform has been given to Ireland. Fair rent, fixity of 
tenure, and free sale to a certain degree have been granted to 
most Irish tenants. In addition to that, a very considerable 
percentage of them have been transformed into peasant pro- 
prietors. 

There are to-day about 490,000 occupiers of holdings above 
one acre in Ireland ; on 369,483 holdings rents have been fixed 
for a first statutory term of fifteen years; in 131,637 cases rents 
have been fixed for a second term.? Since 1881 the tenants on 
143,564 holdings have been converted into owners through the 
operation of the different Land Purchase Acts, whilst on 173,343 
holdings they have concluded purchase agreements. An agrarian 
reform on an enormous scale has thus been carried out. Has it 
achieved the success its advocates predicted? has it awakened 
the slumbering energies of the people? has it changed the aspects 
of their holdings and transformed sloth into cleanliness? has it 
increased the wealth of the country, multiplied its produce, and, 


1 Life of Michael Davitt, p. 242. 

? The number of land-holders is, of course, smaller than the.number of holdings, 
as many land-holders occupy several holdings. A tenant who holds half a dozen 
farms in the same county is returned as having a single holding of their combined 
valuation. This method is used in the Census Reports, The Agricultural Statistics, 
on the other hand, give 

(a) The number of all separate agricultural holdings (599,872) ; 

(6) The number of occupiers (552,997). 

The term “holding” under the different Land Acts does not correspond absolutely 
to the term “holding” in the Agricultural Statistics (1908, Parl. Paper Cd, 4412, 
pp. 2 and 3). 
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whilst giving increased opportunities for the employment of 
labour, raised wages, cheapened production, and kept the people 
in the land, thus stopping emigration and increasing population ? 

It is not easy to answer all these questions in a methodical 
way, as the available statistics are anything but complete. 
Fortunately, however, for such an inquiry, Ireland is not an 
industrial country, and in such a country the capacity of main- 
taining a population and increasing it is practically measured by 
its agricultural output. The statistics of agricultural production 
are thus, to a considerable degree, an index to national prosperity. 

They are, of course, never absolutely accurate, and have to 
be handled with a certain amount of care. If they tell us of 
trifling changes, it would not be wise to lay too much stress on 
our results, and such figures only ought to attract our attention 
as are capable of an unconstrained interpretation. 

Trish agrarian reform begins in 1881; its first period may be 
concluded with the introduction of the Land Act of 1896. This 
period might be divided into two parts, the first up to 1887, 
during which the first rents were fixed, but when the Act did not 
apply to leaseholders, and when land purchase was practically 
non-existent. During that period about 180,000 tenancies were 
fixed, a rental of 3°2 million £ was reduced to 2°6 million £, 7.e.,a 
reduction by 19 per cent. Agricultural prices fell between 4°2 
per cent. (young cattle) and 26°5 per cent. (flax); bad seasons, 
exhaustion of the soil, restrictions of credit coincided. 

The second part of the period brought an enlargement of the 
scope of the Land Acts. 150,000 leaseholders were newly 
admitted to their benefits in 1887. Up to 1896 120,000 rents 
were fixed and reduced by 23°5 per cent. Land purchase as a 
settled policy began in 1885. Under the first Purchase Act, 
25,203 tenants bought their lands; under the Act of 1891, 5,634 
followed. From 1881-1896 about 32,000 holdings, covering about 
1,100,000 acres, were purchased for about £12,000,000, and more 
than 300,000 tenancies were fixed and reduced by 20°9 per cent. 
Agricultural depression continued; prices were from 32°2 per 
cent. (flax) to 5°2 per cent. (young cattle) lower than in 1881, 
but political agitation slackened down towards the end. 

The second period embraces the years 1896-1908. Whilst 
rents continued to be fixed for a first term, many revisions took 
place, as the original statutory term of fifteen years was ended. 
About 66,000 rents were fixed for a first time, bringing reduc- 
tions of about 20 per cent. ; 131,637 second rents showed a reduc- 
tion of 19°6 per cent. on the first rent, or 35°7 per cent. on the 
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original rental. Land purchase was accelerated. Under the Pur- 
chase Acts of 1891 and 1896, 37,000 holdings were purchased up 
to March 31st, 1903, with a total value of 11 million £. The 
new Land Act of 1903 quickened this movement considerably. 
Up to the 31st of October, 1908, 69,855 holdings were bought, 
representing a value of about £26,000,000, whilst 173,343 
tenants entered into preliminary agreements for the purchase of 
holdings of £54,000,000 value. 

During this second period purchase was thus getting more 
important than rent-fixing. Whilst the previous period was an 
era of transition, the second period started with the certainty 
that the farmers’ interests would be safeguarded in every direc- 
tion. There was now no more uncertainty, and the reforms 
of the first period ought to have produced ever-increasing 
results, the more so as the agricultural crisis was practically at 
an end. From 1896 a very few articles show a further fall; in 
most cases there is a steady upward movement. 


TABLE I.—Movement of Prices in Ireland (from the Statistics of - 
the Land Commission and the Department of Agriculture). 


A,—CATTLE AND Darry PRODUCE. 






































| One year | Two year| Three | 

| : Beef. Butter 

/ old / old year old | Springers. : ae 

Cattle. | Cattle, | “Cattle. spore E28 -thn, (pee S58 The. 

-} - _ | — — 

8s. a. | 8s. ad. s. ad. 8s. d, s. d. s 6 a, 

1881-1885 ... | 123 2 | 191 9 — _ 63 4} | 101 34 
1886-1890 ... | 11811 | 18010 228 5 269 8 53 74 | 89 34 
1891-1895... 110 8 171 8 219 9 254 11 53 44 | 96 6% 
1606... .. | HBO | 178 2 214 3 258 5 | 52 1 | 89 93 
1904-1906 ... | 188 2 | 191 6 247 4 266 6 53 7 | 96 10 
A90T ks ses | 148 9 | 197 6 250 3 275 0 55 Of | 98 10} 

B.—Cnrops. 
| 

Wheat, | Barley, | Oats, Hay, Flax, 

per 112 Ibs. a 112 Ibs. per 112 bs. [per 113 kbs. per 14 Ibs, 

8. d. 8. d. 8. ad, s. d. s. d. 

SBSI-1GBD 2.5 sss see os 7 11} 7 21 | 6 Of 2 64 6 44 
EBS6-1600 ... 23. os cee 6 5# 6 22 | 5 44 2 Of 5 114 
oe re 6 4 7 0 6 Of 3 2% 6 8 
| 6 9 7 1 5 8 | 3 14 6 104 
MOOG sis ak ed ese: Ss Si | 7 & 6 2% 2.9 7 Of 
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III. 


Ireland’s chief industry during the last thirty years has been 
the pastoral industry ; agriculture pure and simple has had very 
little scope. What has been the influence of those great agrarian 
reforms on the production of that staple industry? 

The Irish cattle trade is mainly organised on the following 
lines :—The smaller farmers do the breeding; they go in for 
dairy work and rarely keep the stock above the age of one year. 
They sell the young cattle to a grazier, who keeps them for some 
time, grazing them on pasture lands. He rarely does the finish- 
ing work, but disposes of his stock between the ages of two and 
three years old to a finisher, who either does the real fattening 
in some select Irish district, or exports the stock to be fattened 
in Great Britain. A glimpse at the cattle statistics of Ireland 
does not reveal any marvellous changes. Until quite lately the 
number of cows in Ireland has been almost stationary since 
1875-7 ; sheep have undergone several fluctuations, but have not 
increased ; pigs have decreased, but both classes of animals have 
increased since 1880-2. There has been a steady increase in 
horses (which reached its maximum 1895-7), and a very great 
continued increase in poultry. The value of eggs and poultry 
export came to about 3°5 million £ in 1906, to almost as much 
as the value of the export of butter (3°6 million £). 

There has been a not inconsiderable increase of cattle other 
than cows. Starting from the average of 1880-82, cattle have 


TABLE IT.—Number of Live Stock in Ireland. 























Average. Cattle, Cows. Sheep. Pigs. | Horses. Poultry. 
| 

Millions. | Millions. | Millions. | Millions. | Millions. 
1875-1877 ... 4-1 ee 4:0 1°4 540,000 13:0 
1880-1882 ... 4:0 14 8°83 0-9 | 548,000 13°7 
1895-1897... 4°4 1°4 4:0 1°3 | 623,000 12°5 
1904-1906... 4°6 15 3°8 1:2 | 601,000 18°6 
1907 4°7 16 38 13. | +596,000 24:0 
1908 4°8 16 4-1 1-2 | 605,000 | 24°0 





increased from 4 millions to 4°8 millions in 1908. The greatest 
increase seems to have taken place in the number of cattle under 
two years, a slight increase in older cattle. Looking all round a 
certain improvement is thus visible, but no improvement wonder- 
ful enough to demand a deep psychological analysis of the effects 
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agrarian reform has had on the Irish mind. The changes since 
1895-7, when the full force of former reforms might be expected, 


TABLE IIT.—Ages of Cattle (other than Cows). 





Above two years. | Ove to two years. | Under one year. 





ee ae 900,000 787,000 877,000 
a ak Gane 963,000 981,000 1,062,000 
as a ae 1,058,000 1,040,000 1,083,000 
SRE 1,014,000 1,000,000 1,075,000 
Sicsr cenke vite fae 1,013,000 1,050,000 1,114,000 














and when agricultural prospects became more favourable, are 
rather smaller than those in previous periods—in fact, from 
1895-7, with the exception of poultry, very little numerical 
progress is visible. 

That impression is strengthened by a glimpse at the figures 
of exports to England; a considerable improvement during the 
first period, no great changes, in some directions even a set- 
back, during the second period. 


TaBLeE [V.—Ezport of Live Stock to England. 























| Cattle. Sheep. | Pigs. 
pS to 700,000 617,000 | 420,000 
1895-1897 ... ... aed 740,000 737,000 | 617,000 
1908-1008 ... ... ...| 766,000 700,000 432,000 
1907 841,973 660,415 | 482,000 
TABLE V.—Stage of the Exported Cattle. 
g 
| Fat cattle. Store cattle. 
SOROEABR 5 isas’ Siva cns) ides. Was 267,000 335,000 
BOOE—2000... kee sae ces ae 228,658 463,701 
1906 ... 240,617 474,230 
| 








There is, moreover, a considerable change in the ages of the 
cattle exported. Store cattle increased very greatly in numbers, 
but fat cattle have fallen off. A half-finished article seems to 
become the staple export of the country. Without pressing that 
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point unduly, it certainly does not indicate the adoption of a 
more intensive system of agriculture.? 

Figures alone are not quite sufficient for the formation of 
an unbiassed judgment of the progress of the Irish cattle trade ; 
we ought to qualify them by data indicating the changes in 
quality. Unhappily, figures of that kind are not forthcoming. 
One must be content with the opinions of experts. There has 
been undoubtedly a good deal of progress in the Irish pastoral 
industry, for which a great deal of credit is probably due to the 
Congested Districts Board, to the Department of Agriculture, 
and to graziers who are not affected by the Land Acts. But 
experts are certainly not of the opinion that the Irish cattle 
industry has made marvellous strides as far as quality is con- 
cerned. The report of the Royal Commission on Congestion in 
Ireland speaks of the “tendency of the farmers to sell all their 
best young stock and to keep the inferior ones for breeding pur- 
poses.” An expert examined by that Commission says: ‘ Many 
of the small holders do produce cattle that they practically cannot 
sell for fattening purposes ” ; * the period required for growing and 
fattening is far too long, according to other experts. 

We may, however, presume that a certain improvement has 
taken place. As young cattle have risen 20s. in price since 
1875-7, and are 15s. above the price for 1881-5, there ought to 
have been ample incitement for unheard-of efforts. Such efforts, 
however, do not seem to have taken place in any great degree. 
The Irish cattle industry is still carried on, on the ranching 
system. In most parts of the country cattle are still kept out 
during the winter, though the grazing may be supplemented by 
hay and feeding stuffs. Very often cows only are sheltered, 
whilst the other animals are unprotected, and thus lose a portion 
of their value through cold. Stall feeding is done to a very 
small degree only, and that mostly in places which have always 
been known for progressive agriculture. Dairying remains thus 
a kind of summer industry; very little butter is produced, just 
when prices are most remunerative.* This is done, though all 
experts consider mixed farming more profitable for small holders 


1 The general changes in the condition of the English market are, no doubt, 
reflected in these figures; it is important, however, to state facts plainly before 
looking round for explanations, 

2 § 59. 

3 Vol. III., 614, 694. 

4 Report of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, 1907, p. 5. ‘‘The con- 
ditions,” continues the Report, ‘‘ under which milk is supplied to the creameries still 
leave much to be desired.’’ 
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than extensive grazing. Where grazing is supplemented by 
fodder, &c., imported grains and cakes are mostly used, instead 
of crops grown on the farms.’ 

The statistics of Irish agriculture carry out these observations 
toa very marked degree. The area covered by all sorts of agricul- 
tural crops has continually decreased. From over 5 million acres 
in 1880-2 it fell to 4°8 million acres in 1896-7, and to 4°6 million 
acres since. With the exception of meadow, there is a decrease 
in all sorts of crops. For part of that shrinkage, the fall of prices 
or an increase in the cost of production may be accountable, 
though flax has actually risen in price since 1881-5, whilst the 
area devoted to it has shrunk by two-thirds; and oats and barley 
have not fallen considerably. 


TaBLE VI.—Area under Crops (Meadow Included). 


1880-1882 a eae Sa ee 5‘1 million acres. 
1897-1903 Sate ce an ie 46 ,, ne 
1905-1907 sa bie ete sas a me 
1908 ren ans sae ais ne £6 ,, ee 


TaBLE VII.—Area under Different Sorts of Crops. 











Corn crops. | Green crops. Meadow. Flax. 
Million acres. | Million acres. | Million acres. Acres. 
1880-1882 ... ... 1-76 1°25 x ea 35,000 
1895-1897 ... ... 1:42 1:12 2°2 71,000 
1897-1903... ... 1°35 1-08 2°17 44,000 
1904-1907 ... ... 1:29 1:08 2°3 51,000 
MEMO is, cae: scege oaeh 1:26 | 1:00 2°3 47,000 

















But prices of agricultural produce are of no importance on a 
holding that is not worked by paid labour; whose agricultural 
produce is not meant for the market and ought to be used as 
fodder for cattle. 'There is, however, no increase visible in the 
area devoted to tillage for such a purpose. There is a reduction 
in the area planted with potatoes, and a decrease in the area under 
turnips. The shrinkage of the potato crop may be looked upon 
as a change for the better, inasmuch as the potato does not any 
longer form the staple diet of the people. There is, however, no 
corresponding increase in the acreage under oats—1°39 million 
acres have shrunk to 1°06 million acres. And it seems quite 
probable that Indian corn and other food is bought where grain 
might be raised on the farms. 


1 In 1906 the total value of imported cattle-feeding stuffs came to more than 
£4,000,000. 
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TaBLE VIII.—Area under Potatoes, Oats and Turnips. 














j Potatoes. Oats. I pom - 

Acres. Acres, Acres. 
yy | / rer 885,000 1,490,000 384,000 
1880-1882 ... ... ... 840,000 1,390,000 339,000 
EGBG=—EG9E ic. wes, eee 774,000 1,225,000 345,000 
1896-1897 ... ... ... | 690,000 1,184,000 364,000 
NOOt-1906 nk, tee sss 617,000 1,071,000 354,000 
Leah eee 587,000 1,060,000 351,000 








TaBLE IX.—Yield of Different Crops per Acre. 














| | } 

| Wheat. | Oats. | Potatoes. Turnips. | Flax. | Hay. 

| Cwt. | Cwt. Tons, Tons. Stone. | Tons 
is77-1881 ..| 140 | 134 2°8 11-7 9-2 | 21 
1881-1890 14-7 136 35 12°3 29°6 | 2-0 
1895-1897 | 162 14°3 3:6 14-4 23-0 2°2 
1899-1901 | 176 15°9 4-1 15°4 851 | 21 
1907... 2 186 16-0 38 | 9 g12 | 23 








There is, however, one improvement visible. There is un- 
doubtedly an improvement in the yield of the different crops. It 
is not safe to press that point too much, inasmuch as statistics 
of yields are not very reliable. The improvement is, however, 
so marked that there seems to be some real ground for it. It may 
be partly due to good seasons, or it may be owing to the well- 
known fact, that shrinkage of area means concentration on the 
best soil and concentration of capital, and consequently increased 
yields ; anyhow, there is some reason for the belief that there has 
been a real improvement. 


IV. 


Nowhere, however, do we see changes on such a scale as to 
show the working of wonderful strong forces which at last have 
had a chance to expand. A more detailed inquiry in some other 
direction will enforce this point. 

There are about 599,872 holdings of all sorts in the hands of 
about 552,997 occupiers ; 83,574 holdings are under one acre, and 
are of little agricultural importance. The newest agricultural 
statistics divide the holdings into those occupied by tenants and 
those occupied by owners; 369,451 holdings are, according to 
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them, occupied by tenants, 230,421 by owners.! If we look at 
the different Poor Law Unions into which Ireland is divided, we 
find about twelve where, according to those somewhat imperfect 
statistics, the number of owners equalled or surpassed the number 
of occupiers in 1906. In nine Unions, on the other hand, some 
very rich tillage or grazing districts, some very poor congested dis- 
tricts, there are very few purchasers at all. If we look for those 
different Unions (a) at the number of horses used for agriculture, 
(b) at the number of milk cows, (c) at the total number of cattle, 
(d) at the percentage of their area under crops, we find in nearly all 
of them a considerable decrease in the area under crops; in some 
we find an increase, in others a decrease in the number of horses 
used for agriculture ; in some of them the cows have increased, 
in most of them cattle have increased, but I cannot see that the 
Unions where purchasers preponderate have shown a development 
very markedly different from that of the other Unions. 

The general development of the country is reflected in most 
of those units, but nothing is visible that would give any clue to 
the working of different forces in the different districts. 

In fact, Irish agriculture has nowhere changed its character. 
Extensive grazing is still going on where it is possible, 1.e., where 
the land permits it, and neither rent reductions nor purchase have 
changed the character of Irish farming essentially. It is still 
backward. 

“This backwardness,” says an expert, “is shown by the pre- 
ponderance of uneconomic holdings, by the want of working 
capital, or of an inducement to invest in the improvement of land, 
and by the want of proper housing for the farmer and his family 
or for his stock.” 

The large and steady increase in the area of second class 
pasture, which might yield three or four times more wealth if 
well tilled—a too prevalent practice of selling the best and breed- 
ing from inferior stock—the almost complete loss in certain districts 
of the art of tillage; the want of a regular system of rotation ; 
the aversion to doing more than the minimum towards cleaning 


1 Up to October 31, 1908, the number of holdings sold and agreed to be sold 
came to 816,984. The number of holdings remaining unsold was 282,888. 
(Cd. 4412, pp. 2 and 3.) 

2 The division in Unions with many, and in Unions with few purchasers is 
made on the basis of the statistics for 1906. The numbers of owners and tenants 
given are those for 1907, which showed an all-round increase of owners. The 
statistics for live stock, crops, &c., are those of 1907. They could thus reflect 
changes in ownership carried out in 1906; but it would be too early to see the 
effect of changes just beginning. 
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TaBLE X.—Number of Horses Used for Agriculture, of Mulch 
Cows, of Cattle, and of Acreage under Crops in Different Poor Law 
Unions for the Years 1881, 1891, 1906, and 1907. 


A.—UNIONS WITH A STRONG PERCENTAGE OF PURCHASERS. 


























Area under 
Horses, Cows. Cattle. Crops. 
Percentage. 
1881 | 5,404 14,934 38,987 549 
- t49¢ 1891 |- 5,558 14914 43,755 48-7 
— Soe0 )1906 | 4,866 14,238 43,430 | 443 
, 1907 | 4,829 14,151 42,658 | 43:5 
1881} 1,744 4,086 20,748 | 26-9 
eee onl io 4,103 23,709 24-1 
— Pye )1906 | 1,728 3,824 93,448 | 220 
1907 | 1,800 4,311 26,747 | 20-7 
| 

1881 447 1,240 | 7,103 | 60 
a al 34g J 1891 419 1322 | 6646 | 49 
nc 407 | 1906 475 1,444 | 6,535 59 
1907 434 1,390 6919 | 64 
1881 | 2,030 8,584 29,962 | 307 
bg al 1766 11891] 1,968 9,019 30,902 | 263 
peace 1766 1906 | 1,912 10,014 34.606 | 263 
, 1907| 1.794 10,181 34412 | 9 24-9 
1881 1,238 5,538 15,329 35:0 
Ceiuenee wae f 1891 | 1,226 5,165 15,646 33°7 
— _ [208 1,295 4,973 15,700 344 
1907 | 1,347 5,522 16,428 34-7 
' 1881] 4,095 9,156 23,499 39°1 
a nl) oe 9,492 24850 38°5 
oe, 2,4e7 1906} 4,811 10,361 28,391 36-0 
L, 1907 | 4,056 10,270 26,578 368 
issi| 2,289 9,670 22,670 | 41:3 
—— = tan ae 10,983 26,988 | 39:3 
—— i )1906 | 2,668 10,689 95°753 | 360 
1907 | 2,691 11,637 96,851 | 35°7 
’ 1881 | 1,587 7,647 16,087 | 31° 
eee 8,248 19,198 | 295 
a. pae8 11906 | 1,687 8,845 20,216 | 276 
, 1907] 1,681 9,433 20,467 | 27:3 
; 1981 | 5,065 11,370 97,856 | 609 
eo le oe 13,055 34536 | 463 
+ seed agg 11906 | 4,632 13,396 36,086 44°1 
, 1907| 4,401 13,617 36, 185 42-9 
1881] 2,832 6,817 16,989 59°7 
i 3.538 11891] — 2,690 7,437 20,576 513 
— orPae )1906 | 2,924 8,317 23,653 48°5 
1907 | 2,733 8,581 23,443 49°5 
1881| 2,274 5,608 17,453 30°2 
ee le) oe 5,870 19,041 29:0 
oe r303 1906 | 1,709 3,910 14,064 26:3 
1907 | 1,626 4,135 13,884 24°6 
Suite 1881 | 3,026 24,912 47,473 20°2 
> oil 3.193 J1891| 2,720 24972 53,528 19°2 
— 3,08 1906 | 3,159 98,075 59,945 196 
: 1907 | 3,201 28,889 60,704 20°5 

No. 75.—vob. XIX. DD 
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B.—Unions witH Few PurcHASERS, 

Area under 
Horses. Cows. Cattle. crops. 

Percentage. 
1881 764 6,537 13,777 112 
Se — oo ae 665 6,018 13,578 10°3 
— 9 1906 737 6,165 17,022 99 
Tenants ... 1,475 | 1997 680 6,100 15,818 91 
iiaiiasi 1881 4,096 9,998 39,298 36°5 
_ 1.899 | 1891 4,038 10,169 41,969 33°8 
ae “* gay | 1906 4,479 10,424 46,659 32:8 
ae ave 1907 4,320 11,516 46,855 33°9 
; 1881 1,983 4,912 18,239 18°3 
setae see 5,012 21,698 140 
mina "* 19g | 1906 1,935 5,597 23,593 14-2 
naeaniinielin. 1907 1,858 5,896 24,985 13-6 
: 1881 1,123 4,370 13,415 56 
—. o11 11891 | 1,146 4,797 16,116 5-0 
Tenants “* 3 7g | 1906 1,217 E,517 17,684 48 
eee oe (1907 1,085 5,685 16,129 4°5 
; 1881 1,764 7,806 26,087 22°7 
gill 536 | 1891 1,708 7,988 29,029 21°5 
Tenants -. 2.416 } 1908 1,799 7,940 30,798 228 
ee 1907 1,697 7,939 29,756 21°8 
1881 3,055 6,842 16,787 24-0 
—— gag J 1891 | 2,925 7,280 19,641 291 
Tenants . 8,004 )1906| 3,089 7,417 20,638 223 
" a 1907 2,966 7,760 20,587 21-7 
1881 1,474 2,492 28,764 28-1 
— 745 }1891| 1,405 2,417 34,546 21°3 
Tenants -. 1.677 } 1908 1,260 2.767 37,085 19°4 
— oe 1907 1,244 3,193 39,030 17°7 
1881 1,504 4,050 21,259 29°7 
ie (i801 1,540 4.150 23,107 30-0 
Tenants - 1'699 }1906 1,763 4,320 23,695 28-4 
me 1907 1,735 5,021 24,798 27°9 
1881 1,755 5,272 19,011 9:3 
a hl ges }1891| 2,552 8,947 30,842 60 
Tenants -. 5,893 )1906| 2451 10,971 35,980 71 
oe ee 1907 2,508 11,041 36,371 66 




















the land; the want of pride in the performance of farm work 
and in the surroundings of the homestead; the tendency to put 
off ploughing, sowing, and harvesting, until the last moment; 
the small value that is put upon time ; the want of recognition of 
the fact that the best and most productive manure that gocs into : 
the land is labour.” ?} i 


Evidence of the Royal Committee on Congestion, Vol. IV., Q 20,449 
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V. 


The great agrarian reforms thus far have not succeeded in 
giving increased chances of employment to the people. Though 
the number of occupiers of holdings above one acre has fallen only 
from 479,729 in 1881 to 470,399 in 1907, emigration has con- 
tinued.! From 1891-1900 about 430,000 people emigrated ; since 
1901 more than 200,000 followed ; from 5°2 millions in 1881, the 
population has dwindled down to not quite 4°4 millions in 1906; 
the number of agricultural labourers (outdoor) has fallen from 
163,000 in 1891 to 146,000 ; the number of servants (indoor) from 
104,000 to 77,000. Whilst since 1891 the change in the numbers 
and types of the units of production, the agricultural holdings, has 
not been very great, the number of people who live by them has 
certainly decreased.” 

These facts are so well known that far-reaching demands for 
further reform are being based on them. Ireland, it is said, being 
an agricultural country, could only maintain a bigger population 
if her agriculture was more intensive. Intensive agriculture is, 
however, impossible at present. A large area is in the hands of 
big occupiers, whom it pays to go in for extensive cattle grazing ; 
a large part of the small holdings are either too small or too bad 
to. afford people a decent living or a chance for more intensive 
cultivation. 

There are 91,000 holdings in Ireland above 50 acres, which 
cover an area of 9°5 million acres; whilst the 363,287 holdings 
below 50 acres cover only 6°8 million acres. The average holding 
of 19 acres contrasts thus with one of an average of 104. On 
the big holdings 80°8 per cent. of the area are under permanent 
grass, and 19°2 per cent. under crops of all sorts; on the small 
holdings 62°4 per cent. are under grass, and 37°6 per cent. under 
crops. If the number of those small holdings were increased in 
the country, runs the argument, and if a certain amount of social 
redistribution were carried out, Irish agriculture would be greatly 
intensified.° 

As far as I am aware of, there are no statistics of the size 
of the different holdings purchased. Land purchase seems to 
have started on the assumption that the size of the holdings did 
not matter; holdings which could certainly not maintain their 


1 The total number of occupiers increased from 529,684 to 552,997. 
2 Holdings between 1-15 acres fell from 231,116 to 215,796 (1907). Holdings 
above 15 acres increased from 295,627 to 300,502. 
° Appendia to Eleventh Report of Royal Commission on Congestion, pp. 56 and 57. 
DD2 
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occupiers were purchased as well as big farms. But there must 
be many holdings in the hands of purchasers, big enough for more 
intensified agriculture, and capable of being worked without out- 
side help. The purchase of these holdings, which must be quite 
considerable in number, has had no appreciable effect on Irish 
production. The average rent of the purchased holdings was :— 
Holdings bought under 
Acts of 1885 and 1888. Acts of 1891 and 1896. 





In Ulster or tt ee £16 0 0 £12 0 0 
eS ae 34 00 24 0 0 
9 Copnaught ... sas i313 0 98 0 
pHEMEIRNOEE, cso. Uist) ae eee 40 0 0 2610 O 


The average price of holdings sold under the Act of 1903 is :—- 


WPGEMGEMCOR? icc. cscs caw) bee coe gua’ sate £242 2 0 
ae ere 528 8 O 
pp MIME Sn 50 sue haaain pases wee a1 § 0 
sp EPIIMUOD 56: ase) ones veel 850 ieeaom cons 452 13 0 

TS Oe a Re mn Re ar £360 19 0 


? 


On such a holding, according to most experts’ opinion, tillage 
with a view to stall-feeding would pay. More than twenty-five 
years of agrarian reform, however, have not been sufficient to 
make a people of born agriculturists avail themselves of their 
opportunities. Neither security of tenure nor purchase has suc- 
ceeded so far. Quite the contrary, a witness before the Royal 
Commission on Congestion speaks of tillage, of ploughing with 
a horse, as “a lost art” }; and an employer of labour says he would 
not trust Irish labourers “‘ with his horses and carts.”? “On many 
an estate in Ulster,’’ Mr. Bailey reports, “‘as well as in the 
centre and south of Ireland, we find that there is a prevailing 
tendency to give up tillage as much as possible, and keep the land 
in grass.’’® 

The result would be a considerable increase in the gross value 
the same seems to be the case in the congested districts where 
the people were accustomed to very small holdings, which they 
had to crop continually. ‘‘ They seem to prefer to struggle along, 
instead of taking loans from the Congested Districts Board, letting 
portions of the new holdings at as high a rent as they can get.” 4 

Where grazing ranches have been cut up the purchasers have 
often merely cut the hay, without adding manure, but they have 


1 Royal Commission on Congestion, 58,821. 

2 Thid., 20,478. 

3 Report of an Inquiry into the Present Condition of Tenant Purchasers under the 
Land Purchase Acts, p. 18 (1903). 

4 Ibid., Q 3026, 3031-2. 
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not tilled the land. They have occasionally even refused an offer 
of £30 from the Estate Commissioners, being satisfied to 
struggle on.? 

The Royal Commission on Congestion in Ireland were of 
opinion that a more intense system of agriculture was profitable 
in Ireland, and almost a necessity if the number of small but 
economic holdings was to be increased. ‘‘ We did not, however,”’ 
they have to acknowledge, ‘‘ see any small holdings where this 
system was actually in practice.” ? 

The agitation which has sprung up in Ireland during the last 
years, and which has succeeded in inducing the Government 
to bring in a new Irish Land Bill, is an open acknowledgment of 
such a state of affairs. It is aimed, of course, at expediting the 
sales of estates, whose owners have not yet been willing to part 
with them. Whilst—on the basis of the Poor Law Valuation— 
lands for about £100,000,000 have changed hands, or are in the 
process of doing it, another £90-100,000,000 still stand over.* 
To hand them over to the tenants—if needs be by compulsory 
purchase, and if possible at cheap rates—is one of the objects 
of the Bill. The other object, which was only half-heartedly 
aimed at by former Acts, is a redistribution of lands. Not 
only are the uneconomic holdings of the congested districts to be 
levelled up to the size of workable farms; the large areas of 
untenanted land all over the country may be given to the following 
persons :—(a) A person being the tenant or proprietor of a holding 
not exceeding £10 in rateable value; (b) A person being the son 
of a tenant or proprietor of a holding on or in the neighbourhood 
of the estate not exceeding £30 in rateable value ;* and the same 
holds good for the nine counties which are to be handed over 
to the Congested Districts Board, where the erection of new 
holdings, not only the enlargement of old ones, is contemplated.® 

A policy of redistribution of lands is thus to accompany the 
transformation of tenants into owners. It may be an extremely 
wise policy, but if is an open acknowledgment, that neither the 
transformation of tenants at will into statutory tenants, nor the 
transformation of the latter into peasant-proprietors, has brought 
the millennium. 

Some of the most eager advocates of such a policy of redistri- 
bution doubt even its success if it is not accompanied by compul- 
sion. They advocate compulsory tillage, as the grant of a workable 


1 Commission on Congestion, Q 41,543, 41,562, 19,743. 
2Q 141. 3 Cd. 4,412, pp. 2 and 3. 
4 Clause 14 (1). 5 Clause 39. 
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tillage farm would not induce a people to increase their produc- 
tion, whom security and the magic of ownership have not trans- 
formed from herds into earth-tillers. 


VI. 


The results achieved have thus far fallen short of the predic- 
tions liberally indulged in for the last thirty years. There has 
been a considerable improvement ; but, if we take into account the 
great impetus which the Co-operative Movement has given to 
self-help in Ireland, the share directly attributable to land reform 
is much smaller than the ardent reformer might wish for. What 
is the explanation of that phenomenon? 

(1) Any puzzle in Irish life may be ascribed to the peculiar 
character of the Irish. Friends and foes have often indulged in 
the sport of demonstrating that the Irish are a species of homo 
sapiens absolutely unexplainable by the ordinary laws of mankind. 
I am quite willing to accept this explanation provided nothing 
else is forthcoming ; but it is certainly not a good one to start an 
inquiry with. 

(2) A second argument might run thus :—The Irish peasant 
has a very low standard of comfort; when his few wants are 
satisfied he will not work except under compulsion. Rack-renting 
provided the pressure needed. When it was abolished the 
peasant’s activities diminished pro tanto. As the share levied 
from him decreased, his wants did not increase, and his total 
output naturally dwindled. There is much in Irish history to 
maintain such an argument. 

“For what need they to Work,” Sir William Petty wrote more 
than two hundred years ago, ‘‘ who can content themselves with 
Potatos, whereof the Labour of one Man can feed forty? .. . 
And why should they desire to fare better, tho with more 
Labour, when they are taught that this way of living is more 
like the Patriarchs of old, and the Saints of later times, by whose 
Prayers and Merits they are to be reliev’'d and whose Examples 
they are therefore to follow?” } 

Many an Irish landlord up to latter days has acted on a similar 
principle, and has hoped to stimulate the tenants’ slumbering 
energy by “salting their lands,” as the process of rack-renting 
was called.” 

This argument fails however to explain the modest effect 


1 The Political Anatomy of Ireland, pp. 201, 202. 
2 Congested Districts Commission, V., Q 23, 359. 
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agrarian reform has had on Irish production. Firstly, notwith- 
standing heavy reductions of their burdens, the total produce of 
the Irish agriculturist has not shrunk; it has even increased a 
little. Secondly, there is one element of unanimity amongst all 
discordance : the standard of living has increased all over the 
country. Some statistics about housing might prove that; the 
same might be done by inquiry into the consumption of articles 
liable to indirect taxation. The enormous increase in bank 
deposits may not be a reliable index to the growth of wealth of 
the agricultural classes. It shows, however, an increased desire 
for banking facilities which in itself is a sign of an improved 
standard. Though many minor circumstances may have been 
contributory causes in that process, it would have been impossible 
without land reform. 

(3) It may be argued that the time elapsed since reform began 
is not sufficiently long to admit of great changes. Now, if all the 
purchasers of land in Ireland had purchased their holdings in 
1907, it would be unjust to look forward to improvements in 1907. 
But, not only has there been a good deal of purchase twenty 
years back, the fixing of fair rents on such an enormous scale 
ought certainly to have had an influence on production. If the 
Ulster Tenant Right succeeded in making Ulster a flourishing 
country, a similar system ought to have produced similar effects 
in other parts of Ireland; and if the hope of further reductions 
paralysed the tenants’ efforts, and in some cases even led to a 
deterioration of the farm, this has nothing to do with the shortness 
of the time elapsed since the day it was possible to follow such a 
course. Results which are not visible after twenty years ought 
not to be called magical. 

(4) Land reform in other countries has passed through critical 
stages. The same, it might be said, ought to be expected in 
Ireland. In most other countries, however, the tenant was made 
the owner under onerous conditions. He had worked his lord’s 
demesne by servile labour. He had to compound for that labour 
either in money or by ceding parts of his lands.’ He had to sell 
his produce to make the money, whilst he had formerly subsisted 
on it. The entire organisation of agricultural industry was dis- 
located. No such change took place in Ireland. The tenant had 
always been obliged to pay his rent in cash. What happened now 
was merely a reduction of his burdens. 


1 In Prussia, for example, which is always noted as the prototype of Irish reform, 
the bigger tenants only were made owners. Some of them had to cede as compensa- 
tion one-third to one-half of their farms, others had to pay 25 years’ purchase on an 
unreduced rental. 
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VII. 


The methods through which his burdens were reduced explain 
easily the somewhat meagre results land reform has had on the 
agricultural output of Ireland. 

An Irish tenant paying a rent of £100 in 1880 would have it 
cut down to £80 if he applied to a rent court in 1882. He might 
re-enter the court for a second fixing in 1897; his rent would 
then be cut down to £62. Since 1882 his burden would have 
been eased by 38 per cent. Part of that reduction was un- 
doubtedly due to a severe fall in prices. But on many a holding 
the price of the articles actually sold has fallen very little indeed ; 
during the last decade it has even risen. And in many cases the 
increased price of tenant-rights shows clearly that a part of the 
reduction has been capitalised for the tenants’ benefit. 

T'here has thus been an enormous reduction of burdens; there 
has even been in some cases an actual free gift to the statutory 
tenant. The chances of getting such a gift have sometimes out- 
balanced the benefits which fixity of rent meant to secure him. 
Increased effort might produce increased wealth, and might, after 
fifteen years, lead toa rent raising. The fear of an increased rental 
at a future fixing kept many a tenant religiously from too far- 
reaching improvements ; they even tempted him, not infrequently, 
to positive deteriorations. 

Still greater were the benefits emanating from the purchase 
Acts. If a holding whose rent was fixed in 1887 at £75 were sold 
under the Ashbourne Act, the purchase price would come to 
£1,275 ; the purchaser’s annuity would be £51, a fourth of which 
was sinking fund. If a tenant bought on the basis of a (second) 
rental of £62, his annuity under the Wyndham Act fell to £49; 
under the Act of 1891 it might even fall as low as £41. Agrarian 
reform in Ireland converts tenants into owners by striking off 
from their obligations up to 33 per cent. The credit of the 
British Government gives the Irish tenant absolute security, by 
reducing his burden without any effort whatsoever on his part. 
In fact, provided his landlord is willing to sell, he must make a 
great effort not to become an owner. The magic of property 
permits him to take off a third of his working day were he so 
inclined. But if he did resist that magic, he would then have 
to work as strenuously as before. 

A great deal of money which formerly had to be paid somehow, 
remained in the pockets of the people. The Ashbourne 
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Act meant a yearly remission of about £200,000 to 
25,000 tenants. The Acts of 1891-1896 gave a remis- 
sion of £220,000 a year to 47,000 tenants, and the estates commis- 
sion have, by direct sales, taken off from about £280,000 a year 
from 61,381 individuals (up to March 31st, 1908). These reduc- 
tions are mainly due to the credit of the British Treasury, and 
are not counterbalanced. by any fall in prices; they were struck 
off rentals which the fair rent courts had already dealt with (taking 
off 1°5 million a year by first term reductions, and £500,000 by 
second term reductions). Though a part of that sum has been 
swallowed up by the fall in prices, another part has certainly 
remained. The reductions described above thus constitute what 
one might call an ‘‘ unearned increment.”’ 

Agrarian reform, in fact, was carried not only without put- 
ting any extra strain on the Irish tenant, but by giving him a 
chance of dispensing with his customary efforts. Purchase means 
practically immediate rent reduction, and the prospect of paying 
no rent whatsoever in years to come. And the margin this remis- 
sion creates between landlords’ rents and State annuities largely 
accounts for the very limited number of cases in which tenants 
have fallen in arrears with their yearly instalments. 

Land purchase has been attractive to the Irish tenant not 
merely because it makes him the owner of his holding, but because 
he realises an immediate reduction of his burdens. The contro- 
versy connected with land purchase centres always about the one 
point : Is the land bought at such a price as to make sufficient 
reductions possible, or not? The psychological aspect of land 
purchase does not reveal a people craving for ownership under 
whatever conditions they can get it; they merely crave for a 
decrease of their burdens—a very natural, but in no way mystical, 
desire. Whilst in other countries, land reforms meant merely the 
chance of an increased income by offering opportunities for special 
efforts, in Ireland it produces an increased income almost auto- 
matically. The income thus gained has enabled the people to 
raise their standard of comfort; it has probably, too, been one 
of the causes contributory to an increase in their savings. It has 
not been used in a marked degree for an extension of production. 
Though the standard of comfort has been rising, the Irish are 
not filled with a mad desire for gain. They have no objection 
against accepting a share of this world’s goods, but they are not 
so greedy as to try to increase them by never-ceasing, systematic 
toil. They enjoy a greatly enlarged competence. To try for more 
would not only be burdensome, it might be risky. You never 
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know whether the soil will respond and return the capital you 
trust it with. The man whose lot has been so wonderfully 
improved by distributive agencies ought not to tempt the gods. 
There are, however, still many individuals who have not enjoyed 
all those distributive advantages which the very liberal finance 
of the Purchase Acts extends to them. ‘They, of course, wait for 
their share before they exert themselves vehemently, and if all 
the tenants of Ireland have bought under favourable circum- 
stances, that is not yet the end of possible changes in distribution. 
Most Irish Land Acts were considered as final measures, but I 
venture to think that nobody any longer expects an Irish Land 
Act that is really the last. With such experience before him, the 
faith of the Irish farmer im the distributive agencies must needs 
be great. They have given him safety to enjoy the fruits of his 
industry, and théy have given him an increased income without 
extra efforts on his part. Moreover, he has ample expectations 
that a future increase of his income may be brought about by 
similar methods. It is hardly marvellous that under such condi- 
tions his productive activities should not respond as quickly as 
was expected. It is human nature—not merely Irish peculiarity 
—to prefer an increased income from distribution rather than 
from production ; especially when an experience of more than 
twenty-five years has shown that a unit of energy applied to 
legislative activities secures a bigger and safer return than a unit 


of energy spent on raising crops. 
M. J. Bonn 


Mumich, May, 1909. 



































THE ASSESSMENT OF FLATS, CHAMBERS, AND 
OFFICES FOR LOCAL TAXATION. 


THE proper method of assessment to be employed in the case of 
flats is one of daily-growing importance, owing to the rapid in- 
crease of this kind of property. Those let at weekly or monthly 
rents can be properly dealt with by the same scale as that used for 
small self-contained houses let on such tenancies, provided that 
the payment made by the tenant does not include what is some- 
times called “service” of any kind, in addition to rent. Here, 
therefore, it is proposed to deal with flats let on longer tenancies, 
where, as is usually the case, the tenant’s payment includes some 
form of “service.” Hitherto, in some of the London boroughs, 
flats have been assessed by deducting a percentage—usually 334 
per cent.—from the sum paid by the tenant to arrive at the gross 
value. Such a method pays no heed either to the poundage of 
the rates or to the amount of service included, and is, in conse- 
quence, utterly inequitable as between one property and another. 
In other boroughs the percentage has been varied according to the 
class of flat; but this only partially disposes of the injustice, 
because no allowance is made for variation in poundage. It was 
held in the case of Attorney-General v. Mutual Tontine West- 
minster Chambers Association, which is the leading case on the 
subject, that “each set of rooms ought to be placed upon the 
valuation list of the parish, and each occupier separately rated to 
the relief of the poor.” In one London borough, however, each 
block of flats has been in recent years assessed in one sum when 
the landlord was willing to pay rates whether all the flats in a 
block were occupied or not. In these cases, the statutory deduc- 
tion from gross to rateable value was made 25 per cent., whereas, 
when owners were not agreeable to pay for empty flats, the 
latter were separately assessed, and the statutory deduction was 
only 16% per cent. Flats have hitherto generally been treated 
similarly to other residential property as regards the statutory 
deduction from gross to rateable value, but in the recent case of 
Western v. Kensington Assessment Committee, L.R. [1907] 
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K.B.D. 323, it was held that the premises were “‘a house or build- 
ing let out in separate tenements” within the meaning of the 
footnote to the third schedule to the Act of 1869, notwithstanding 
that the shops and flats were separate rateable hereditaments ; 
and that, therefore, in arriving at the rateable values of the shops 
and flats, the Assessment Committee might allow deductions from 
the gross values at a rate greater than the maximum rate of deduc- 
tions set out in the third schedule. The premises in this case 
consisted of a building containing two shops on the ground 
floor and flats on the first, second, and third floors, respectively, 
extending over both the shops. Each shop consisted of one room, 
with a yard and small offices at the rear, as well as a basement. 
Each flat consisted of a suite of rooms, reached by a common 
staircase, and approached from the street by a passage at the side 
of one of the shops. Each flat had its own outer door opening on 
to the staircase. The two shops and the three flats were five 
separate rateable hereditaments. 

The above decision did not solve the question as to whether the 
owner, he not being the rated occupier, was entitled to claim the 
benefit of the footnote, and so obtain the larger deduction. On 
the statement of the case, this point did not come before the Court 
of Appeal, who declined to go into the question of who were the 
proper persons to be rated, but it will probably be heard of again. 

The rent of a flat comprises three classes of payments over and 
above the commonly accepted meaning of the word “rent.” These 
three classes of payments are: (1) Rates, taxes, and water rate, 
but not property tax, as this is a personal tax on the landiord ; (2) 
payments for the use of chattels and for domestic service ; (3) pay- 
ments for what is obligatory expenditure on the part of the 
landlord in order that the premises may be maintained in a state 
to command the rent. The name “service” already mentioned 
is often applied to the second and third classes of payments taken 
together, but, as Mr. Edgar Harper, the statistical officer to the 
London County Council, has pointed out in his able report con- 
cerning the Assessment Conference of 1904, it ought only to 
be used to describe the second class of payment, the third class 
being of the nature of what we shall call “extra upkeep.” We 
shall follow Mr. Harper’s nomenclature, and call the annual pay- 
ment made by the tenant “nominal rent.” Then gross rent will be 
the nominal rent, less cost of service ; gross value, gross rent, less 
rates and taxes; and rateable value, gross value, less deduction 
for repairs, renewals, and insurance, together with a deduction 
for the “extra upkeep ” required. 
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We shall designate as “extra upkeep ” the expenses referred to 
in the decision in Pullen v. St. Saviour’s Union as coming under 
those “necessary to maintain the hereditament in a state to 
command the rent.” 


Let R = nominal rent. 

,, G =gross value, or gross estimated rental. 

», V = rateable value. 

5, © = service, expressed as a percentage of the nominal rent. 

,, ™m = deduction for maintenance, expressed as a percentage 
of the gross value, or gross estimated rental. 

,, t= total percentage of the rates on the rateable value 
in shillings and fractions of a shilling (including 
both water rate and inhabited house duty, ex- 
pressed as poundage rates on the rateable value). 

,, @=extra upkeep, expressed as a percentage of the nomi- 











nal rent. 
Then 
ae 100—c+et 
aan Tath and VBL, bere n= py 
5(20n+?) ( : 


These formule give the respective gross and rateable values 
accurately for any assumed values of R, c, m, t, and e. 

The principal obstacle which has to be surmounted in assessing 
flats is perhaps the difficulty of deciding how the second and 
third classes of payments (already mentioned as being outside 
the ordinary definition of rent) should be divided between what we 
have called “service” and “extra upkeep” respectively. Pullen 
v. St. Saviour’s Union may be followed as regards the main- 
tenance and lighting of the staircase, which are thereby brought 
under the heading, “extra upkeep” ; but it is extremely doubtful 
whether that decision could properly be held to include such 
items as cost of telephone, porter’s uniform, cost of fuel in 
entrance hall, &c., all of which might, according to that decision, 
possibly be argued to be expenses necessary for the maintenance 
of the rent instead of “service,” and, if so, deductable as between 
gross and rateable values. Now, anything in the nature of 
domestic service cannot, properly speaking, be considered as 
“rent,” and the above decision could easily be stretched to the 
point of absurdity. Hence an authoritative definition of what 
may, and of what may not, be correctly held to be of the nature 
of “rent” seems to be urgently wanted. 

Assessment committees have power, under section 57 of the 
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Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 1869, to require from the owner or 
occupier a return in writing of “any other particulars . . . .” as 
are required for the due execution of this Act, and landlords of 
flats would probably be willing to supply the necessary details 
in order that the cost of those items which should be treated as 
“service,” and of those which should come under the description, 
“extra upkeep,” might be available—assuming, of course, that it 
was once definitely known under which heading each item should 
properly be classified. We have taken the expenses of “service ” 
and of “extra upkeep,” respectively, at figures which, we consider, 
will cover all cases. 

As our Table and formule are equally applicable under any 
definition of “service” and “extra upkeep,” respectively, we do 
not propose to formulate any rule as to the items, or as to 
the proportions of such items, which should be classified under 
“service "and “extra upkeep,” respectively. This, in the present 
state of the law, is perhaps best left with the surveyor or the 
rating authority. At the same time, we do not think that, as 
matters stand, Mr. Harper’s definition (vide page 51 of Report) 
of what should be considered as “extra upkeep” could easily be 
improved upon, pending a decision of the Court of Appeal or the 
House of Lords. 

It will be readily seen that the Table hereafter given, and the 
formule, obviate what has hitherto proved an awkward difficulty 
in calculating the gross and rateable values. Hitherto the 
deduction for rates and taxes has been necessarily only arrived 
at by calculating, for various rates in the £, the percentage 
which the deduction for rates, taxes, and water rate formed of 
the gross rent—a very cumbrous and tedious method of procedure. 
Again, it is important to note that, even if the owners of flats 
ever render returns giving the actual costs of “service” and 
“extra upkeep,” respectively, the Table is not thereby invalidated, 
and the use of the formule rendered necessary. On the contrary, 
the Table remains equally useful ; because the amounts which we 
therein assume as representing “service” and “extra upkeep” 
can be seen by inspection for, say, every one-quarter per cent.— 
or even for every one-tenth per cent., if a small calculation is 
made—and it will generally be sufficient to take the actual cost 
of “service” and “extra upkeep” to the nearest one-quarter per 
cent. of the nominal rent. If extreme accuracy is desired, the 
actual costs of “service” and “extra upkeep,” respectively, could, 
of course, be turned into exact percentages of the nominal rent, 
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and the gross and rateable values calculated accurately by the 
formule. 

In the Table the cost of “service” has been assumed to vary 
from 2 per cent. to 7 per cent. of the nominal rent, and that of 
“extra upkeep” from 1 per cent. to 5 per cent. of the same; 
and the Table gives the gross and rateable values, respectively, 
expressed as percentages of the nominal rent, for the several 
values of “service” and “extra upkeep” within the above limits ; 
the total poundage of rates, taxes, and water varying, at the same 
time, from 6s. to lls. 6d. in the £. 


Example : 
Let nominal rent = R = £2,760. 
,, actual cost of “ service” =c=£105=3°80Y (by calculation). 
‘a pat ,», ‘extra upkeep” =e=£95=3°44/ (by calculation). 
,», deduction for maintenance =m = 1637. 
Then 


"= i00—m = 
Let total poundage of rates, taxes, and water (all calculated in 
shillings on the rateable value) =¢=6s. in £. 
,, gross value=G, and rateable value= V. 
Then, using the formule 


G=nR(—*+2) — y= R100 —¢—ne) 


100 6 
; 


v 





20 5(20n +?) 
5 (20n + t) 
we have: 
i an 6 . 2760 e (100 — 3°80 + 3°44 x 6) = £2146°88, 
5 1 20 
150 
and 
' 6s. 
—— 2760(100—3 80 — = x 3°44) — £1694:12 





150 


as the correct gross and rateable values. 

The surveyor, however, will scarcely ever be called upon to 
make such a calculation, for it will be obvious that the above 
results may be approximately arrived at by a rapid inspection of 
the table which follows. The tabular gross value, corresponding to 
¢=3°75 per cent. and e=3°50 per cent., is evidently 77°8 per 
cent. of R, or £2,147°28. Similarly the tabular rateable value is 
= 61°35 per cent. of R= £1,693°26. 
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Checking the above results we have: 














R = £2,760 0 0 

Less “cc” = 105 0 0 

£2,655 O 0 

Less 6s. in £ on £1,694 = 508 4 0 
Gross Value = £2,146 16 0 

Less 3} = 357 16 O 

£1,789 O O 

Less “‘¢e” = 95 0 O 

Rateable Value = £1,694 0 0O 


It is, of course, apparent that these formule are equally applicable 
whether flats are assessed singly or whether each block is assessed 
as one item, as has been supposed to be the case in the above 
example. 

If, of course, the decision in Pullen v. St. Saviour’s Union 
should ever be affirmed and extended by the House of Lords so 
that the cost of porter’s uniform, fuel in entrance hall, telephone, 
&c. (all of which are now usually considered as “service ”) would 
necessarily fall under the heading “extra upkeep,” then our 
formule become, by putting c=o : 

100+ e¢ (100 — ne 100 
G=nR( a) and V= ES O0n+é rs 4 where "= i00=m' 
5(20n + t) 

The result would be a considerable increase in the gross value 
of such flats. This would be a serious matter, so far as inhabited 
house duty and income-tax are concerned, because the former is 
leviable on the gross value of each block of flats, and the only 
deduction allowed from the gross value for income-tax is a fixed 
one-sixth. Inhabited house duty will almost invariably be 9d. in 
the £ on the gross value in the case of flats, since a block of flats 
has been held to be assessable as one house for that tax. 

In addition to “service,” the question of tenure seriously affects 
the ratio between the nominal rent and the gross value. Flats 
are frequently let on lease, sometimes for as long as 21 years; and 
in these cases the tenants usually agree to pay a fixed sum at 
the end of the term in lieu of internal repairs or dilapidations. 
External repairs are carried out by the landlord in all instances. 
In the London suburbs, however, flats are usually let on three 
years’ agreements, or from year to year, the landlord undertaking 
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all repairs, both internal and external, and the table has been 
constructed to suit this class of tenure. Where flats are let on 
lease for a longer period than three years, a percentage addition 
should be made to the rent reserved in order to obtain the gross 
value. The Assessment Conference of 1964 recommended an 
addition of 10 per cent., regardless of the length of the lease, 
when the landlord executed all the repairs, and one of 5 per cent. 
when he was only responsible for external repairs. The percent- 
age should, however, vary according to the length of the lease in 
the manner shown in Table VI. of Tabular Aids to Valuation.’ 
If the tenant only does internal repairs, then the proper addition 
to obtain the true gross value ought to be about 7 per cent. for 
leases up to 14 years; 8 per cent. for leases of from 15 to 49 years ; 
and 10 per cent. for leases of over 49 years, instead of 10 per cent., 
124 per cent., and 15 per cent. respectively given in Table VI., if 
the deduction for maintenance is one-sixth. 

As the addition of a percentage will alter the rateable as well as 
the gross value, and accordingly the amounts of rates paid, the 
following formule are here given for computing the true gross and 
rateable values in the case of flats let on lease. It is to be noted 
that the percentage addition should be made to the gross value 
only after all the proper deductions from the nominal rent have 
been made. 


G= nF: — 100c+ 100x — cx + det —) 
~————:10,000n-+ 5008+ 5ta : 
y= po 000 — 100c + 100a — cx — 100ne) 
10,000 + 500¢+ 5tu : 
where x = percentage added to the rent reserved, the other symbols 


being the same as before. 

If, in the example already given, £2,760 is the rack rent on lease 
for twenty years, then the proper gross and rateable values are 
found to be as follows, from the formule just given : 

We have «=8 for lease of 20 years. Then 


G=ox 2760{10,000 — 380 +800 — 30:4 + 103'2+8-256} 


12,000 + 3,000 + 240 
approximately, and 


_2760{10,000— 380-+800~30-4—412°8} 
12,000+3,000+ 240 = £1,807 


= £2,282 








approximately. 
1 Tabular Aids to Valuation, by G. T. McCaw, F.S.I., and F. O. Lyons, F.S.I. 
[Crosby, Lockwood & Son, 1907]. 
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Checking these results, we have : 
R = £2,760 0 0 
Less ‘“‘c” = 105 0 O 
£2,655 O 0 
Less rates at 6s. in £ on £1,807 = 542 2 0 
£2,112 18 0 
Add 8% of £2,112 18s. 0d. = 169 0 8 
True Gross Value = £2,281 18 8 
Less } = 380 6 5 
£1,901 12 38 
Less “e” «= 95 0 0 
True Rateable Value = £1,806 12 38 
These formule are, of course, mathematically correct, no 
matter what percentage is added to the rent reserved to obtain the 


true gross value. 

The formule just given for flats let on lease need not necessarily 
be used. An alternative method is obtained by finding the result- 
ant value of “m,” when the desired percentage to obtain the 
true gross value has been added, and the statutory deduction of 
one-sixth made from the amount so found. This resultant value 
of “m” is then substituted for the statutory one of one-sixth in 
the formule relating to flats let on yearly tenancies. For instance, 
an addition of 8 per cent. (in respect of internal repairs), combined 
with a deduction of cne-sixth from the amount so found, is equiva- 
lent to making a deduction of one-tenth from the original amount. 
Hence, in such a case, the gross and rateable values of a flat let 
on lease would be given by the formule applicable to yearly 
tenancies by merely taking “m” as being one-tenth. 

Pending a decision of the Court of Appeal, it is difficult, as the 
law now stands, to separate the items which should be treated 
as “service” from those which must be regarded as “extra up- 
keep.” The following, however, seems a reasonable interpreta- 
tion of Pullen v. St. Saviour’s Union, viz. :—Treat the power 
for passenger lift, the lighting of hall and staircase, the upkeep 
of garden (if any), and one-third of the wages of the porter and 
lift attendant as ‘“‘extra upkeep,” leaving such items as telephone, i 
carpets, cost of fuel and incidentals, two-thirds of the wages, and 
the whole cost of the uniforms of the porter and lift attendant 
to be treated as “service.” 
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SPECIMEN OF TABLE 


For the Assessment of Flats, Offices, and Chambers, giving (if deduction for 
maintenance =one-sixth) the Gross and Rateable Values, expressed in percent- 
ages of the nominal annual rent, corresponding to certain values of ‘‘ service” 
and “extra upkeep” respectively, both expressed in percentages of the nominal 
annual rent. 
























































i . 
Extra upkeep expressed as a percentage of nominal annual rent. 
| : | i 
| 1 per cent. 2 per cent. | 3 per cent. 4 per cent. | 5 per cent. 
Total poundage | Service | | - 
of _ bere er as 7 
ne Water Weer | Uerorleeae Gross and Rateable Values expressed in percentages 
“ar Pontenes pon . of nominal canned rent. 
| | al a { ne | 
G.V. | R.V. || G.V. | R.V. | G.V. | R.V. |! G.V. | R.V. |} G.V. | RV 
| 1} | | 
i?) aac | | I | : ay sem | 
8s. 6d 2 per cent. 72°7 | 59°6 || 73-0 | 58°8 || 73°3 | 58-1 | 73°6 | 57°4 | 73°9 | 56°6 
sia So és 71°9 | 589 || 72:°3 | 58°2 || 72°6 | 57°5 || 72°9 | 56°7 | 73°2 | 56'0 
in ' o 71:2 | 58°3 | 71-5 | 57-6 || 71°8 | 56-9 | 72-1 | 56-1 | 72°5 | 55-4 
£ i: ae 70°5 | 57°7 || 70°8 | 57:0 | 711 | 56-2 | 71°4 | 55°5 || 71°7 | 54°8 
e.g. 69°7 | 57:1 || 70:0 | 56°4 || 70°4 | 55°6 || 70°7 | 54°9 | 71°0 | 54°2 
ie es 69°0 | 56°5 || 69:3 | 55°7 || 69°6 | 55:0 aid 54°3 || 70°2 | 53°5 
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THE APPRENTICESHIP QUESTION 


OF late years the question of the employment of boys and 
girls and their training for the various industries and professions 
has atttracted considerable attention. Various events have con- 
spired to rouse and to keep alive the interest of the 
general public in the problems involved. The Education Acts, 
1902 and 1903, by bringing under one authority, in the case of 
the large towns, the various forms of education, have compelled 
administrators to study the relations between the elementary, the 
secondary, and the technical school, and between these schools 
in turn and the later careers of the pupils. We are slowly com- 
ing to realise that a system of education which does not consciously 
strive to fit each youthful citizen, physically, mentally, and 
morally, to play a useful part in the work of the community must 
stand self-condemned. The old superstition, that an education 
good in the abstract and regarded as an end in itself would prove 
serviceable in the rough and tumble of life, is passing away ; and 
we are demanding from our Education Committees more clear 
thought and less amiable sentiment, more definitely conceived 
plans and a closer adaptation of curricula to the concrete needs 
of the industrial world than were to be found in the charming, 
though vague, dreams of the earlier managers of our schools. 
The sudden irruption of the problem of the unemployed and the 
flooding of our streets with dreary processions of persons, the 
majority in the prime of life, for whom society can find no useful 
work, have come as a gaunt challenge to the optimism of twen- 
tieth-century civilisation. The Poor Law Commissioners, 
Majority and Minority alike, have emphatically expressed their 
opinion that at least part of the evil might be removed by a wiser 
training of our youth. Numerous voluntary associations, in par- 
ticular the Apprenticeship and Skilled Employment Association, 
have voiced the same view, and have done much to rivet attention 
on the gap left in our industrial organisation by the decay of the 
old system of indentured apprenticeship. Many of the more 
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enlightened employers have realised the inadequate provision 
made for the future supply of skilled workmen, and have advo- 
cated and carried out in their own factories various salutary 
reforms. 

Needless to say, so widespread and general an interest in the 
question has precipitated itself in a frequent showering of docu- 
ments, essays, leaflets, and newspaper articles, dealing with the 
problem and its solution. We have had the huge Reports of the 
Majority and the Minority of the Poor Law Commission, which 
devote much of the space to this subject. There is, in addition, 
the memorandum on boy-labour prepared for that Commission by 
Mr. Cyril Jackson. The London County Council has published 
a lengthy report on the apprenticeship question, and recently its 
Education Committee has adopted a supplement to that report 
which will probably be placed on sale. The Skilled Employment 
Association have lately compiled two volumes, which deal respec- 
tively with trades for London boys and girls. Finally, there is 
the report of the Consultative Committee on continuation schools. 
There is a remarkable unanimity about the recommendations con- 
tained in these various documents. All alike are of opinion that 
to attain any solid measure of success the State must exercise 
more prolonged control over the education and training of its boys 
and girls than is now the case. 

Before coming to the discussion of definite remedies, it is 
desirable to take a general survey of the problem, so far, at any 
rate, as facts and figures at our disposal will allow. ‘To do this 
for the country as a whole is impossible, as facts and figures are 
alike wanting. As regards London, our information is less in- 
complete, though even here, as will be seen, there is much room 
for detailed inquiry. To keep the matter within reasonable limits 
of space I will confine myself to the problem of the London boy, 
though much of what will be said is equally true of girls; and 
what is true of London children is probably in a more or less 
degree true of the children in other large towns. 

The census returns of 1901 give a general view of the distribu- 
tion of persons among the trades and professions at different ages. 
The following table, prepared by the Statistical Officer of the 
London County Council, and included in the supplementary 
report on apprenticeship already mentioned, shows the occupa- 
tions of persons in London between the ages of 14 and 15, 15 and 
20, 20 and 45, 45 and 65 :— 
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Occupations oF Boys AND MEN—PERCENTAGES, 


Class of occupation. 14-15 15-20 20-45 45-65 
Trades and industries ..............0:.0ss000+ 14°74 31°54 35°76 38°85 
Domestic offices or services ............... 1°75 8°29 3°55 3°35 
Transport (including messengers, errand 
DOGO; WRI OGE Os) occ cccsessosseresseenees 27°65 19°49 16:04 14:19 
Shopkeepers, shop assistants and dealers 6:03 12°52 14°51 9:23 
Commercial occupationS..................00 4°61 11°50 9°55 12°40 
APRTOR LAD IDE soot cess eninssies sacacasians ons 1:46 5°53 8°46 7°02 
Professional occupations and their sub- 
GPAMMAEE BARVIOOS 65 ses cssesscesseeseaseeses 0°73 2°00 4°55 508 
General or local government of the 
country (including telegraph boys) ... 3°01 2°53 3°70 2°24 
Defence of the country .............6606e08 0°15 177 1:40 0°62 
Without specified occupation or un- 
occupied (including boys at school) ... 39°87 9°83 2°48 7°02 
Total number analysed ...............06000 41,889 208,921 869,466 813,949 


The most striking feature in the table is the marked difference 
in the distribution of occupations at the age of 14-15 and at other 
ages. The majority of boys leave the elementary schools at the 
age of 14; few remain longer, few leave earlier. It is clear that 
the first year at least, after leaving school, is a year of aimless 
drifting. The boys have not definitely chosen any particular kind 
of occupation. They have in general seized on the first job that 
offered itself, with the hope of finding something better later on. 
It is unfortunate that the census returns do not give the distribu- 
tion of trades for each year between the ages of 15 and 20, and 
we cannot therefore say from the tables where the period of drift- 
ing and change comes to an end. Failing such general informa- 
tion, we must fall back on special investigations; and here the 
facts are drawn from too narrow a circle to be regarded as typical. 
The most instructive table is to be found in the report of Mr. Cyril 
Jackson to the Poor Law Commission, p. 47. This is a table 
founded on biographies of boys obtained from social or boys’ clubs, 
schoolmasters, managers of schools, &c. In general the schools 
from which the boys are drawn are poor, but the fact that the 


PERCENTAGES OF Boys In Various Groups OF OCCUPATIONS. 


Ages 14 15 16 17 18 19 
Skilled "Trades: .....5.6.c0ssse0sssseeresss 11-2 14-0 16°8 178 18-0 16'3 
NOUBA eisatcceses svecertciseteteeneieies 14:6 15:0 16°4 15:2 15°4 14°3 
APRN acnccsccaveciveunscweneetes 28°2 32°8 34°1 33°9 32°5 34°1 
MOBNIMBDS 6 5xevsc0s0< csscsuoesevasechosass 06 0°2 06 2°6 4°5 51 
TNIIE occas cc sswiencaeieksxerscesesee 8:2 66 52 4:9 2°8 1:2 
Post Office ......... ET ree ener 1°4 1-4 0:2 0:2 0:3 1:2 
Errand and shop boys ........ ...... 30°5 22:0 18°4 150 12°6 10°3 
General and casual labour ......... 5:3 7:0 6°7 6:9 6°4 8°7 
PARTING. cosacoss sac sstassecarsciceveaes teee’s os 06 0°6 11 3°6 4:0 
PP MEE: cs crauseuccnceewntpsdsawnssaenkins 0:2 0-4 0:8 15 2°8 3°5 
WUTAMPATIGS) «565. sis suineiss: sandyeneovesise _ — 0:2 0-4 0:8 1:2 
OUR CIRITBOO ais:055scesedscessacccesses 485 500 474 356 252 157 
Number unemployed .................. 1 2 4 22 22 22 
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boys came into relation with various organisations, and were no 
doubt assisted by them, should lead us to believe that the picture 
presented is rather more favourable than would have been found 
in the ordinary poor school. The rapid diminution in the number 
of boys included after the age of 16 greatly impairs the value of 
the figures. But the steady increase in the trades and the equally 
steady decrease in the van boys, Post Office boys, errand and 
shop boys, between the ages of 14 and 16, are instructive. Trades, 
skilled and low-skilled, have increased from 39°4 to 50°9, while 
the messenger class has fallen from 40°1 to 23°8. It is probable 
that the normal distribution of lads among the different occupa- 
tions does not occur until about the age of 18. In the earlier years 
there is much aimless drifting, satisfactory ncither to employers 
nor employed. Under such conditions training, and even ordinary 
discipline, is impossible. The supplementary report on appren- 
ticeship sums up the general conclusions in the following words : 
‘““‘We must remember that it is a common practice, at any rate 
so far as the poorer section of the community is concerned, for 
the children, and not their parents, to select for themselves the 
form of occupation, and find for themselves situations. The 
children are too young to choose wisely, and as a natural conse- 
quence shift from place to place until they discover something 
that suits their taste or ability. It would be difficult to imagine 
a more unsatisfactory method of training. ‘Till the age of 14 they 
are carefully looked after in school; at the age of 14 they are set 
free from all forms of discipline, and become practically their own 
masters. We must not, therefore, be surprised that under such 
conditions the effect of the school training is transient, and the 
large amount of money spent on their education to a large extent 
wasted.” 

The second point to be noted in the table founded on the 
census returns is the large number of boys of the age of 14, 39°87, 
returned as without specified occupation or unoccupied (including 
boys at schools). There are in the elementary schools about 5,000 
boys of the age of 14, and probably about the same number in 
secondary schools. Converted into percentages the 39°87 would 
then be broken up into 23°73 at school and 16°14 without specified 
occupation. The latter figure is very high, and justifies the con- 
clusion that not only do the boys of 14 wander from occupation 
to occupation, but also a large number of these boys are at any one 
time doing nothing at all. The habit of shifting from occupation 
to occupation necessarily involves considerable periods of un- 
employment. 
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The following table, taken from London Statistics, Vol. 
XAVIII., pp. 49-72, and founded on the returns of children, young 
persons, and adults employed in factories and workshops, com- 
pletes the information available for the trades and industries of 
London. It refers to the year 1904. 


Boys and Girls and 





men. women. Total. 
Childran andor 14. 65... sscecssesseeees 175 146 321 
Young persons 14 and under 18....... 37,374 52,744 90,118 
Adults 18 and over ............ceceeeees 288,667 179,535 468, 202 
326,216 232,425 558,641 


The corresponding number in England and Wales was 3,987,995. 
Thus of the total industrial population of England and Wales 
employed in factories and workshops, London contained one- 
seventh. 

The next return which throws light on the occupations of 
children as they leave school is a return obtained from the elemen- 
tary schools by the London County Council. Each headmaster 
is required annually to fill up a form in respect of each boy leaving 
the schooi during the preceding school year. The information 
asked for is occupation of parent, occupation of boy leaving, 
whether skilled or unskilled, or whether unemployed or attending 
some kind of higher education. Two returns have been received 
for the years 1906-7 and 1907-8. The first return was incom- 
plete, but the second included the vast majority of the boys leav- 
ing school. Below is the summary for the year 1907-8, with 
the percentage for the preceding year below :— 


Higher 
Skilled. Unskilled. Education. 
DUMUMODD oe css ownscenes: Covcayes Nowvensyeees 8,662 15,910 1,524 
RINNE ccp-sin Scare) cv ossivavsnn sis sernesses 33°2 61°0 58 
Percentage 1906-7 .............secseseeree 28°5 67°9 3°6 


It will be seen that, including those who went to some higher 
form of education, little more than a third of the boys left school 
to enter a skilled trade. 

It is unfortunate that no full analysis has been made of these 
returns. The value of the information which would have thus 
been obtained was not supposed to justify the labour and expen- 
diture involved in such an analysis. I have, however, myself 
analysed nearly 4,000 cases, and endeavoured to classify the occu- 
pations in accordance with the table founded on the census return 
given above. I selected for this purpose typical districts in 
London. Table I. includes returns from all the schools in the 
electoral areas of Bermondsey, North Camberwell, and Wal- 
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worth ; it represents a typical miscellaneous working-class district. 
Table II. includes the electoral areas of Dulwich and Lewisham ; 
it may be regarded as typical of suburban villadom so far as its 
inhabitants send their children to the elementary schools. Table 
III. includes the electoral areas of Whitechapel and St. George’s- 
in-the-East, districts distinguished by the presence of a large 
number of small trades and sweated industries. Table IV. in- 
cludes the results of the three preceding tables, and may be taken 
as fairly typical of London as a whole. It was necessary to 
exclude the returns of a few schools as incomplete, indefinite, or 
obviously inaccurate. Parent stands for occupation of parent ; 
boy for occupation of boy ; the two do not quite correspond, as in 
a certain number of instances the occupation of the parent was 
unknown. I have included the telegraph boys under “Trans- 
port,” as for my purpose this classification was the more suitable. 


TaBLE No. I. 





Number. Percentage. 
Class of Occupation. Parent. Boy. Parent. Boy. 
Trades ANd INdUstVIOG........0....c0scersssoeseeses 615 347 40°87 18°74 
Domestic offices or services ...............00000 23 46 1:52 2°48 
Transport (including messengers, errand 

BOSH, WHE DOVES GO) occ ceccer covscecnessavccuss 191 829 12°69 44°76 
Shopkeepers, shop assistants and dealers ... 137 133 9°10 7:18 
Commercial occupations ................. sees 61 141 4:05 761 
GOTIONINE SMIOMEE onesies scesescevescdsaiqs) sesneesidses 436 215 28°98 11°61 
Professional occupations and their sub- 

OMGETIAEO BOLVIOGR: «5 cccccassesasccsnccesseossesses 11 5 0°73 0:27 
General or local government .................. 26 6 1-73 0°32 
Defence of the country ...............cceeeeceeees 5 1 0°33 0:06 
BRIGNEP OAUOMGION ©... cascssesccaseineecscenccseses — 27 1:45 
NERO NOR a5 ce cacteasaciswdes<svsienapedvenssinces a 102 —— 5°52 

BOR oeictissasnssecndersat ow. 1,505 1,852 100-00 100:00 
TABLE No, II. 
Number. Percentage. 
Class of Occupation. Parent, Boy. Parent. Boy. 
Prados and iidunsheles... .....csccsccsescsvesesscees 347 151 35°57 14:86 
Domestic offices or services .............:0.05068 14 27 1:45 2°64 
Transport (including messengers, errand 

BOWS VER DOVE GIO casecsss sduqccscansenveesee 70 350 7°24 34°31 
Shopkeepers, shop assistants and dealers ... 100 126 10°34 12°35 
Commercial occupations ......... ..s.ceeseeseee 180 157 18°61 15°38 
COB OTME TA DOEE oi vevecssecccssesecdexesteoisiveseisce 144 54 14°89 5°29 


Professional occupations and their sub- 





OLOIRLG DORVICEE 6c coseisnscesiivesseoesenessiqs 47 2 4°86 0-19 
General or local government.................0668 66 9 6°83 0°88 
Defence of the Country ............ssceecseceseees 2 5 0°21 0°48 
EEIRMEE CAMONDOR 5.050005 <<cpeccscsscareescnasesases a 76 — 7°45 
REMI sic. cseve seszussesasundateneasedexssees -- 63 o 6:17 

POUL <5; si. cussaveduveacexcncts 967 1,020 10000 100:00 
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TaBLeE No. III. 





Number. Percentage. 
Class of Occupation. Parent. Boy. Parent. Boy. 
DEMAOE BNA INGUGEIOS...0.5.<500cc0cccscseseessseeses 349 305 51:09 41°84 
Domestic offices or services ...............66000 25 18 3°66 2°47 
Transport (including messengers, errand 

DOGS, "VOW DOVEIAG:) ..ceiscsscsesservessesesses 72 189 10°54 25°93 
Shopkeepers, shop assistants and dealers ... 91 48 13°33 6°58 
Commercial occupations ..... .........ceeeeeees 11 39 1:61 5°35 
ASO MORERUONE coco coca ss iasiversseevencsssescares 116 63 16:99 8°64 
Professional occupations and their sub- 

ORGINDEO GORVIOOS: 60s cscescoeseccsacscosssesssess 10 3 1:46 0°41 
General or local government.................... 8 — E37 os 
Detenoes ol Che COUGIiy ......csecsesesescvessevess 1 - 0°15 — 
PAARL OMUDEGMOD «55 5)sc05ssscesecssesvesvencssscees -— 7 — 0°96 
MINMOMANTOVING 56 5.554502 savsine -epesoenseseasaacseceuses — 57 _ 7°82 

CECI | ccississsvasasstescstvessee 683 729 10000 100:00 


TaBLE No. IV. 





Number. Percentage. 
Class of Occupation. Parent. Boy. Parent. Boy. 
Trades ANG INAUGHTION..........0csscecsessssecsesess 1,308 803 41°46 22°31 
Domestic offices or services ..............0.0606- 62 91 1:97 2°53 
Transport (including messengers, errand 

DOV, WU DONE Os). cennesisceiacesnees eosesens 333 1,368 10°55 38:00 
Shopkeepers, shop assistants and dealers .., 328 307 10°39 8:52 
Commercial occupations ..........csecsseseeeees 252 337 7:98 9°36 
ARTIDUAIRNOEY 6.5, cscnsccssrssusesesassarossesssseace 696 332 22°06 9°22 
Professional occupations and their sub- 

DUCANRG BOPVINOS oo sicnsisenes ict sce censsvevesss sec 68 10 2°16 0:28 
General or local government..................05. 100 15 3°17 0°41 
Defence of the country .............ssccssceeeeees 8 6 0:26 0°16 
PAMIOE OOM os05000ssaiesssaceseseresesssesse — 110 “= 3°05 
Ra RA INTO vor gree so sic saxabensss tiniecs sudestowesen es a 222 _ 6:16 

GURL 6 ayug caetues svi scosesi sone 3,155 3,601 100-00 100:00 


In considering these tables certain facts, impressed on me by 
the examination of the school returns, must be borne in mind. 
None of the parents are returned as unemployed ; this is because 
the trade of the parent alone was asked for, and no account was 
as a rule taken as to whether he was employed or not. Secondly, 
the occupations are somewhat vaguely described ; this is especially 
true of the term “labourer.’”’ More exact information would no 
doubt have removed the parent from the class “general labour ” 
and placed him in the class “transport,” and occasionally in the 
classes “domestic service” or “shop assistant.” Thirdly, the 
messenger boys are included partly under “transport ” and partly 
under ‘“‘shop assistants,” the boy being termed sometimes an 
errand boy and sometimes a shop boy. The term “office boy,” 
which appears frequently in the returns, is vague. I have classed 
the office boy as an errand boy unless the return places him in 
the column “skilled employment,’ when I have included him 
under the heading “commercial occupation.” The percentage of 
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those returned as leaving in order to attend a secondary or tech- 
nical school is small, because the majority of the scholarships of 
the London County Council for secondary schools are awarded 
between the ages of 11 and 12; and the school returns as a rule 
omit the scholarship children, and include only boys leaving at 
the normal age of 14. The small number returned as unemployed 
is due to the fact that the boy appears often to have told the 
master his intentions as to his occupation before he has actually 
found a situation. 

If allowance be made for these facts, and Table IV. be com- 
pared with the table founded on the census returns, it will be 
seen that the distribution of trades for men follows closely the 
distribution of trades of men between the ages of 20 and 45, 
while in the case of boys of 14 the difference, though more 
marked, is not very considerable. It must, of course, be remem- 
bered that the census returns include all Londoners, while the 
school returns include only those parents with sons attending the 
elementary schools. The close resemblance between the tables 
founded on the census and on the school returns, due allowance 
having been made in accordance with what has been said above, 
is a sort of confirmation of the general accuracy of the school 
returns, and adds greatly to their value. 

. I thought it desirable to give in detail the result of my analysis 
of the school returns, because, so far as I know, no other tables, 
comparable in the number of cases concerned, exist which specify 
the occupation of the parent as well as the occupation of the son. 
It is impossible here to do more than comment briefly upon a few 
of the conclusions which may be drawn from these tables. First 
we have forced upon our attention again the striking difference 
between the distribution of occupations for the adult and for the 
boy ; but we see it now from another and very important point 
of view. The tables show that in only a small proportion of cases 
is it possible for the boys to be working with and under the control 
of their parent. If, for example, 10 per cent. of the parents are 
included under “transport,” and 38 per cent. of the boys, it is 
clear that little more than a quarter of such boys can be employed 
along with their fathers. The actual facts, as revealed by an 
examination of the individual cases, are much stronger, and 
demonstrate the extreme rareness of father and son following the 
same occupation. In the case of “trades and industries,” the 
trade of father and son is not infrequently the same; this is in 
particular true of the small trades of the East End included in 
Table III. In suburban villadom, Table Il., the clerk is often 
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father to a clerk, while the son of a shopkeeper occasionally helps 
his father in the shop. The coster habit likewise runs in fami- 
lies; but with these exceptions father and son do not work 
together. Hence the boy who enters a skilled trade has rarely 
his father by his side to initiate him into its mysteries ; while the 
boy who drifts into some form of unskilled employment is almost 
always removed from parental control. It is desirable to consider 
a little more closely these two classes. 

The majority of the boys who chose unskilled occupations are 
included in the classes “transport ”’and “shop assistants,” which 
together comprise nearly half the whole number of boys. These 
boys are errand boys, van boys, shop boys, telegraph boys, and 
other messenger boys in Government employ. They differ but in 
degrees of badness of training and discipline and poverty of out- 
look. The vast majority are discharged or discharge themselves 
before they reach the age of 18, because they see no openings for 
themselves where they are. Mr. Cyril Jackson, in his report to 
the Poor Law Commission, has made a detailed study of the 
different classes. The position of the van boy is the most deplor- 
able; of 156 cases examined seven at most were found to have 
entered later a skilled trade. The shop and errand boys did not 
fare much better; out of 150 some 14 became either clerks or 
members of a skilled trade. Special attention is given to the boys 
in Government employ, such as telegraph boys, and the impres- 
sion left in the mind of the reader is the conviction of the almost 
criminal neglect of those responsible for engaging them. The 
name of Government is attractive; and many of the brightest 
boys are caught in the net, only to find that they have prac- 
tically no prospects and are compelled later to fill the already 
over-full ranks of unskilled labour. Of the whole errand-boy 
class it may be said that they are on duty for long hours, 
though frequently left with nothing to do, are under 
inadequate supervision, learn nothing, and speedily slough 
off the effects of their school training, find it fatally easy, if 
through misconduct they lose one job, to get another, and earn 
good money until the age of 18 is reached, when they see them- 
selves cast adrift without a trade and without any opportunity of 
learning one, even if they have, which they usually have not, 
the desire to do so. 

If we pass to those who enter skilled occupations we cannot 
find any strong reasons for satisfaction. Taking Table I., a typical 
working-class district, we note only about 27 per cent. employed 
in trades and industries, commerce, professional and Government 
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service, the classes which include the bulk of what may be 
called skilled occupations. Suburban villadom in Table IT. does 
a little better with about 31 per cent., and here a larger proportion 
of boys remain at school. Table III., with nearly 50 per cent., 
has a pleasing appearance at first sight, but the bulk of the trades 
concerned belong to the tailoring and other industries where sweat- 
ing is rife, where the skill required is of a very low order, and the 
wages small and inadequate. 

But even where a boy has selected some skilled form of employ- 
ment, it by no means follows that he will become a skilled work- 
man. ‘The old system of indentured apprenticeship in London is 
passing away, lingering perhaps in a few trades as an interesting 
survival, but destined probably even there to disappear. The master 
is no longer bound to train the apprentice ; the apprentice, even 
where the name is retained, can usually leave at a week’s notice ; 
there is no tie between the two. Now the old system of indentured 
apprenticeship could claim two distinct advantages. There was 
first the semi-paternal relation between master and apprentice, 
the latter often lodging in the house of the former. Secondly, 
with the small workshop and the small working-master, it was 
easy to ensure an all-round training. But with the development 
of machinery, the rapid growth in the size of the factory and the 
minute subdivision of labour, a new state of affairs has come into 
existence. Boy’s work is separated from man’s work ; the boy is 
set to perform the same operation, and acquires skill and dexterity 
only in that one direction. If a wood-worker, he may make 
nothing but chair legs or table tops; he is given no opportunity to 
become an all-round craftsman. As men they are skilled, not in 
i a trade, but in a single operation of that trade. So long as there 
is a demand for their specialised ability they can command high 
wages, but their position is a precarious one. They are supported 
above the abyss of unskilled labour by the fragile bridge of a 
single aptitude. A new invention, a reorganisation of the indus- 
try, a change in the demand for commodities, may render their 
peculiar skill useless and precipitate them into the gulf. The 
technical institutes are unanimous in their opinion of the one- 
sided training now given in the workshops. Further, needless to 
say, in the huge factory all personal interest of master in appren- 
tice is dead. Here, as with the unskilled trades, the boy is freed 
from all discipline after he reaches the age of 14. 

What, then, is the remedy? It is idle to call for a return 
to the old system of indentured apprenticeship. Here and there, 
by persistent persuasion, a small employer may be induced to 
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take and train an apprentice, but only a fringe of the problem 
can be touched in this way. The tide of industrial change sets 
in another direction. It is impossible to examine the various 
tables indicating the distribution of trades in London without 
realising that there is an immense demand for boy-labour to per- 
form tasks confined to boys, providing openings for boys and no 
openings for men. We cannot ignore, in our schemes of reform, 
the industrial situation. We must assume, therefore, that the 
majority of boys must, while the industrial organisation remains 
as at present, on leaving school, follow occupations where 
training and discipline are practically non-existent. 

Training and discipline are »bviously necessary for the boy. 
They cannot be secured in the workshop, or in the home where 
the boy spends but a small portion of his time; if given at all 
they must be given in some place of education; and we shall 
not get the boy to a place of education without compelling him 
to attend. Now there is nothing new in the history of England 
in the supervision of its youth by the State; indeed, the neglect 
of to-day is the novelty. The matter of apprenticeship used not 
to be regarded as a question to be settled by individual employer 
and individual parent, or even by guilds of masters and guilds of 
craftsmen. The State continuously recognised its interest and 
its duties in the training of its youth. ‘The Statute Book is punc- 
tuated by frequent reference to the subject. The Statute of 
Artificers passed in the reign of Elizabeth consolidated previous 
legislation and endeavoured to insist on a seven years’ course of 
apprenticeship. Further, under the Elizabethan Poor Law the 
overseers had power to seize upon any boy who was drifting into 
idle or criminal ways, whether child of pauper or not, and for 
his own good apprentice him unwilling to a willing master. With 
the repeal of the Statute of Artificers in the early days of the 
last century, and the reform of the Poor Law, for the first time 
in history the State washed its hands of all responsibility in the 
matter of training and supervision. Not till the Education Acts 
making attendance at school compulsory did it again recognise 
that responsibility. 

It is along the development of these Acts that we must proceed. 
Ten years have elapsed since the school age of compulsory attend- 
ance was last raised. The age from 14-15 has been shown to be 
an age of drift and change; and drift and change are bad for 
the growing boy. We must clearly raise the age of compulsory 
attendance from 14 to 15. But this alone will not solve the 
problem of training and discipline. We must keep the lad under 
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supervision until at least the age of 18 is reached. This can best 
be done by insisting on a new half-time system, under which the 
boy from 15 to 18 is compelled to attend a place of education 
either in the morning or the afternoon, and allowed to work only 
during the remainder of the day. Under this half-time system 
the lad who has entered a skilled trade will receive that all- 
round training he can no longer secure in the workshop. Those 
entering unskilled trades will either be prepared for something 
better, or, if destined to fill the ranks of unskilled labour, will 
become at least intelligent unskilled labourers, and not as at 
present the dull, heavy louts of 18, fit for nothing but the exercise 
of mere brute force, and not very fit for that. Both alike will 
receive from the State supervision over their physical, mental, 
and moral development until the age of 18 is reached. These are 
the proposals contained in the Minority Report of the Poor Law 
Commission, and also in the supplementary report on apprentice- 
ship, unanimously adopted by the Education Committee of the 
London County Council. 

To discuss in detail these suggestions would require a whole 
essay. Indeed, it is doubtful whether we possess the knowledge 
required for a detailed exposition. We do not, for example, 
know whether the demand for skilled labour is increasing or 
decreasing, apart from ordinary cyclical changes ; we do not know 
whether what modern industry requires is manual dexterity, or, 
as seems more probable, mental alertness and adaptability. But 
at least we do know that the present system, which allows our 
youth to grow up without supervision and without discipline, is 
not and cannot be in the best interests of the community ; and 
this knowledge is sufficient to justify the proposals made. The 
particular shape which these proposals will take and the particular 
kind of training to be given are things which only future 
experience can decide, and can decide not before but only after 
the proposals have begun to be put in force. 


R. A. BRAy 








REVIEWS 


Cours d’ Economie Politique. Par CHARLES GipE. (Paris: J. B. 
Sirey, 1909. Pp. vii+795.) 


Histoire des Doctrines Economiques depuis les Physiocrates 
jusqu’a Nos Jours. Par CHARLES GIDE et CHARLES Rist. 
(Paris: J. B. Sirey, 1909. Pp. xix+766.) 


THESE two volumes are, we are convinced, destined to be 
placed, and to remain, among the most welcome and valued 
possessions of every serious student of economics in France or 
elsewhere who can boast of the ownership and use of an adequate 
library. And they will, we think, in most instances belong to that 
more choice and favoured portion of his collection which the 
genuine lover of economic literature keeps near at hand for speedy 
reference. For not merely do they bear the stamp of enduring 
monuments of economic erudition, but the neat order, the unfail- 
ing verve, and the extreme lucidity with which these stores of 
vast and accurate learning are set before the reader, are calculated 
both to whet his appetite at the immediate moment and to grip 
and fasten his attention at their first experimental trial, 
and also to draw him repeatedly to seek renewed acquaint- 
ance with such a perennial source of wholesome, succulent 
nourishment. M. Gide and his collaborator in the second 
of the two treatises before us have indeed laid us under 
a heavy obligation, which we gratefully acknowledge and 
accept, but we can hardly hope to gauge it fully within 
the limited compass of a short review. All that we shall 
attempt, accordingly, is to convey a few suggestions of the oppor- 
tunities, as rich as they can easily be utilised, which are here 
afforded for gaining an exact and ample knowledge of the past 
history, the present status, and the future possibilities of economic 
thought and investigation. 

The first of the two books consists in part of the presentation 
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in a new garb of an old familiar friend. M. Gide himself, in his 
preface, confesses to a natural fondness for the earlier form of his 
treatise, and he regrets, if we understand him aright, the hard 
necessity, imposed by the preparation for particular examinations 
of students for whose instruction the volume is primarily designed, 
of incorporating fresh material, amounting in all to about as much 
as half again of that contained in the original work. He even 
speaks of the “adventitious” discussion of questions which, how- 
ever interesting they may be, are connected indirectly rather than 
immediately with political economy, strictly so called. He fears 
that these addenda may disturb the simple lines, and cast a 
blemish on thé fair arrangement, of the science which he expounds ; 
and for that reason he intimates that those who wish can still 
procure the earlier book, which will continue to be published 
under its well-known title. That book, as students in this country 
are aware, has won an acknowledged high position in the small 
class of economic manuals of world-wide fame. And its repute is 
fully justified. We know of no text-book of Economics of its size 
through the medium of which the general reader can obtain more 
easily or satisfactorily a competent acquaintance with the most 
modern results of systematic reflection and inquiry. It is in the 
best sense of the word “up-to-date”; and the pupil may feel 
confident that nothing of real importance has escaped the notice 
of his acute and vigilant instructor, or been, without sufficient 
cause, omitted from the scheme of exposition. Of the art of 
clear and forcible exposition, indeed, M. Gide is a past-master ; 
and it is no extravagance to say that he has taken full advantage 
of the rich capacities of that admirable vehicle of facile and attrac- 
tive explanation which is supplied in ampler measure perhaps by 
the French language than by the speech of any other nation of 
the Western world. ‘To these high qualities our author adds an 
impartial and discriminating judgment, free at once from distort- 
ing prejudice and from unbalanced approbation ; and he is conse- 
quently able to find its proper place for every important variety of 
doctrine and every serious contribution to enduring knowledge. 
His sense of proportion is, we think, as unfailing as his learning 
is profound and exact. 

But it is not necessary, and it would be _ perhaps 
gratuitous and impertinent, to eulogise a book which, like 
M. Gide’s Principes d’Economie Politique, is now known, 
and appreciated, wherever economic study is actively pur- 
sued. We have recalled its acknowledged qualities here 
because they are, as it seems to us, the characteristic 
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features of its newer, later shape no less indisputably than they 
belonged by general consent to its old original form. We cannot 
imagine that those who possess and have valued the one will 
not wish and hasten to own and use the other. M. Gide himself 
states that, although the form and title of his treatise may have 
changed, its character is fundamentally unaltered. It remains, 
as he truly says, “elementary ” in the sense that his sole endeavour 
has been throughout to expound facts and their relations in the 
most lucid and objective manner that is possible. He has even 
adhered to the ancient division of the subject into the production, 
exchange, distribution, and consumption of wealth. For, although 
this scheme of treatment may (with some reason) be held to be 
superseded, and is certainly now regarded by many younger writers 
as old-fashioned, yet M. Gide himself does not think that a simpler 
or more convenient classification has hitherto been discovered. 
We may differ from him on this matter, but his conservatism has 
at least the great advantage of enabling his readers to feel sure 
that in studying his new book they are proceeding on the lines to 
which their previous perusal of his old book had accustomed them. 

For their assistance the fresh chapters contained in the larger 
work are distinguished specially by asterisks; and, in concluding 
our remarks upon this treatise, it may be instructive and con- 
venient to give a summary indication of the subjects handled in 
these chapters. For they furnish additional convincing proof of 
the laudable anxiety felt by M. Gide to keep himself, and his 
readers, abreast of the last developments of economic study ; 
they illustrate the great xttention he has rightly paid to the 
scrutiny and exhibition of concrete fact and actual circumstance ; 
and they exemplify the reality and the magnitude of the influence 
which is continually being exercised upon theoretical speculation 
by changing practice. To his chapter on value, in his introductory 
discussion of General Notions, M. Gide now appends a section on 
index numbers, as a scientific mode of adjusting and correcting 
a measure of value. In his first book on Production, which is 
subdivided into two parts, dealing respectively with the factors 
and with the organisation of production, the increasing tendency 
to enlarge the scale of manufacture and of trade requires four new 
sections in one chapter, while an additional section of another 
chapter is devoted specially to Trusts and Cartels, and an entirely 
new chapter is occupied with the subject of production by the 
State. Similarly, when we pass in the second book to Exchange, 
we are not surprised to find a fresh chapter treating of transport, 
and an extension of the space given in other chapters to commercial 
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policy and to new developments of credit in connection with agri- 
culture. In the third book, on Distribution, the most conspicuous 
alteration is perhaps the larger treatment of different aspects of 
Socialism and of the part played generally by the State, while in 
the fourth and final book, on Consumption, the réle of the State is 
similarly given greater prominence and receives fresh considera- 
tion. - 

For the other volume placed at the head of this notice the 
responsibility is shared by M. Gide with M. Rist. But the 
book itself as a whole is marked by the same general qualities as 
those we have already named as characteristic both of the Prin- 
cipes and of the Cours d’Economie Politique. The work done 
by either author covers about half the total number of chapters 
in the treatise. But it would not be easy, we think, for the 
reader who did not consult the table of contents, where the author- 
ship of each chapter is distinguished, to discover any conspicuous 
difference between the successive portions of the work in respect 
of certain admirable common features. Both authors attain in 
equal measure to the command and display of the same great 
merits. These are the careful and judicial presentation of 
the views of various schools of thought, the accurate 
and diligent erudition with which a vast mass of copious 
literature has been examined and digested, the dexterity 
and impartiality with which salient thoughts have been ex- 
tracted, and illuminating observations have been given their due 
prominence, and the mingled aptitude and vigour with which the 
interest of the reader has been kindled and sustained. After a 
preliminary perusal of this volume we have reached a conclusion 
which, we are sure, will only be confirmed by subsequent con- 
sultation of its pages ; and that opinion is little more than a repeti- 
tion of the verdict we have ventured to pronounce on the other 
book associated with this treatise in the present notice. We do 
not think that by any different avenue of learning a student could 
possibly make a more agreeable or satisfactory approach to this 
important region of economic study. Nor does the masterly 
felicitous removal of the chief obstacles which commonly beset 
his path by the deft hands of his skilled instructors impair in any 
sense or degree the solidity or sureness of the knowledge he will 
gain with their assistance. He need feel no suspicion, therefore, 
of the wondrous ease by which so desired a result is reached. For 
it is not a superficial, but, on the contrary, a profound and wide, 
acquaintance with the development of economic thought, which 
this book is designed and fitted to impart. 
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It is no doubt the case with this, as with other histories of 
economic doctrines, that some selection must perforce be made. 
The authors of the present treatise frankly recognise the neces- 
sity in their preface. In point of time, indeed, they take for their 
terminus a quo the end of the eighteenth century, when, as they 
maintain, the great lines of development of modern economic 
thought started with the Physiocrats, although those thinkers, 
they admit, had precursors in a more distant past. In point 
of place, writing for French students in the main, they naturally 
give especial prominence to French authors, although, as they 
observe, English and German contributions must require a large 
notice in any adequate account of the main currents of economic 
speculation. But even within these circumscribed boundaries they 
have been forced to make a further choice both of economists and 
of their doctrines. They have aimed, in fact, not at the produc- 
tion of a full detailed account, but rather at the presentation of a 
successive series of descriptive pictures corresponding to outstand- 
ing epochs in the history of thought. They have based this selec- 
tion, not on the usefulness, nor even on the truth, of the doctrines 
they have determined to present, for, as they justly remark, the 
history of error may in effect be no less instructive or significant 
than the history of what is true. But, on the other hand, as far 
as possible they have abstained from criticism and from comment- 
ary, and have let the authors and their utterances speak for 
themselves. What their real object has been may, as they con- 
tend, be summarised by saying that the true title of their book 
should probably have been thus expressed. It should have been 
called “The history of the origin and evolution of the actual 
economic doctrines which are recognised and taught at the present 
day.” 

It is with this purpose in view that they have sought to com- 
bine the order of presentation dictated by a wish to bring into 
relief different schools of thought with that prescribed by chrono- 
logical requirements, and they have sacrificed the latter to the 
former wherever necessity demanded. They have grouped doc- 
trines according to their family and parentage, and have classified 
them more by the epochs when they reached their maturity than by 
the dates of their original birth, although they have also examined 
and exhibited them as far as possible in the order of their appear- 
ance. Of these epochs of economic reasoning they have distin- 
guished five. The first covers the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. To this period belong the 
founders of the “classical” political economy, among whom the 
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Physiocrats, Adam Smith and J. B. Say, were succeeded by 
Malthus and Ricardo, whose disquieting speculations rudely dis- 
turbed the pleasing picture of the “natural order” of affairs con- 
ceived and portrayed by their predecessors. In the second epoch, 
embracing the first half of the nineteenth century, the adversaries 
of this group of writers included Sismondi, Saint-Simon and the 
“Socialistes Associationistes,” Proudhon and List. The middle 
of the nineteenth century saw the commencement of a new epoch 
described not inappropriately as the “Apogee” of the Liberal 
school, which, at the small cost of a few inconsiderable conces- 
sions, triumphantly rebutted the assaults that had been made on 
the old classical dogmas, and gave definite shape to their 
scheme of doctrine. The leading representatives of this 
epoch were J. §. Mill in England, and Bastiat in 
France. The succeeding fourth epoch, coinciding with 
the second half of the nineteenth century, witnessed the 
rise of a new group, or series of groups, of dissentients. And 
this disagreement was shown in four distinct directions. In the 
region of method the historical school made its appearance. In 
social politics State Socialism, in scientific or pseudo-scientific 
reasoning Marxism, and in moral inspiration Christian Socialism, 
called in question for various reasons the reflections and conclu- 
sions of the Liberal school. Finally, with the fifth epoch at the 
end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries, 
we discover in recent doctrines older teachings transformed or 
deformed into new shapes. In the hedonistic theories and the 
generic idea of rent, a kind of revision of the classical dogmas is 
offered afresh, in so-called “solidarisme ” a bridge is constructed 
between Individualism and Socialism, and in Anarchism we may 
recognise a species of Liberalism run mad. 

From this outlined sketch it will be understood how skilfully 
M. Gide and M. Rist have contrived to thread together the varied 
forms of economic doctrines into a connected whole ; and by such 
appropriate means they have managed with consummate aptitude 
to catch and to retain the interest of the reader. For he 
feels sensible that a continuing motive runs through the 
different chapters of the story. He is conscious of a 
consecutive and rational development of thought which 
will deserve and will reward attentive study. The detailed 
execution of their plan is, moreover, no less happy than the con- 
ception of their general scheme. They make the older writers 
whom they handle thoroughly alive, and it will be noticed that 
they have not excluded from their programme the most recent 
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contributions to economic study. The mathematical school, for 
instance, finds a place, together with the Austrian economists ; 
and the “solidarisme ” favoured in France by M. Léon Bourgeois 
is described as carefully as are the opinions and the writings of 
such representative members of the Fabian Society in England as 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. Nor will the reader who dissents 
from the particular judgments framed in different instances refuse, 
we think, to recognise the fairness with which the views thus 
criticised have been exhibited. Both teacher and pupil may, we 
believe, continually find fresh material for appreciative examina- 
tion in this rich and ordered storehouse of economic thought ; and 
the longer and oftener they consult the different sections the 
greater, we are confident, will be their admiration for the industry, 
ability and candour of the authors. 

M. Gide and M. Rist note in their preface the curious, and 
perhaps characteristic, circumstance that in their own country at 
the present day there is not a single chair of economic history estab- 
lished in the universities ; and they observe that, while in the other 
civilised countries of the world it is the history of facts and not 
the sequence of ideas which has taken the foremost place in the 
study of economic history, in France the exact reverse has been 
the case. In conclusion, therefore, we should venture to remark 
that, if the French have hitherto in their arrangements for 
academic teaching devoted too small a space, or even none at all, 
to economic history, in the sense of a systematic narrative of the 
economic incidents and movements of the past, the story, on the 
other hand, of the development of economic thought must form a 
part of any comprehensive scheme as a particular section of the 
general study of economic history, and that the valuable work 
before us shows beyond dispute that it would not be easy to rival, 
while it would be impossible to surpass, the combined skill and 
erudition which French writers can, it is evident, command for 
the attractive, masterly description of the successive phases of 
economic speculation. The English student will perhaps note 
with special interest the extent to which French economists, as a 
body, have avoided some particular directions favoured generally 
by English reasoners. L. L. PRicz 


Makers of Our Clothes. By Mrs. Carn MEYER and CLEMENTINA 
Buack. (London: Duckworth, 1909. 5s.) 


Miss CLEMENTINA BLACK has followed up her valuable mono- 
graph on Sweated Industry by a detailed study of the clothing 
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trade, with special reference to home workers, and in this last 
work she has had the assistance and collaboration of Mrs. Carl 
Meyer. Their joint investigation shows, with many carefully 
collected facts and details, that a class of workers intimately con- 
nected with all of us—the “makers of our clothes”—are, as 
regards a large section of its members, grossly underpaid, and 
often employed in bad and unhealthy conditions. Competition 
causes unduly long hours of work, especially in “the season” ; but 
it appears that, though evasions of the Factory Act occur, the 
hours would probably be much longer still if there were no law 
on the subject. Fines and deductions are in some degree checked 
by the operation of the Truck Acts, but are a serious form of 
oppression in retail shops, where the factory inspectors have no 
power to enforce the law. Oppressive fines are, however, only 
one form of under-payment, and “under-payment is the real root 
evil from which women workers (and many men workers, too) 
chiefly suffer. . . . Extreme under-payment is a result of un- 
limited competition. . . . Only by setting a barrier to the down- 
ward trend of wages can we hope to remedy that kind of poverty 
which is produced not by the vice, the drunkenness, or the idle- 
ness of the sufferers, but by their industry, patience, and 
abstinence.” In her concluding pages Miss Black deals with 
the somewhat trite and obvious objections usually brought against 
the establishment of Trade Boards to fix minimum rates of wages. 
It is urged that an increase of wages would be neutralised either 
by higher prices (which would injure the poor consumer), or 
by the importation of sweated goods from abroad (which would 
lessen employment here). As a matter of fact, however, there 
are extraordinary variations in the wages paid for the same 
work, and this book contains many instances showing that em- 
ployers paying good wages can sell at the same prices as, or even 
lower than, the sweater. In regard to the objection that the 
rates fixed by a Wages Board are sure to be evaded, and therefore 
nullified, Miss Black admits that doubtless at first there will 
be evasion. “A law which no person desired to evade would be, 
by that very fact, superfluous.” The Factory Acts have always 
been evaded, even to a considerable extent, yet their operation 
has been powerful to improve conditions of labour. Timidity 
may no doubt cause some poor women to connive at breaches of 
the law for fear of losing employment, but as the Wages Board 
becomes a recognised institution, and standard rates of pay be- 
come customary among all but the worst class of employers, it 
will probably occur even to the least grasping or most timid that 
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a living wage is worth an effort. The young women are already 
beginning to take an eager interest in the proposal. “It is with 
the young that the future lies, and a new generation growing up 
under a system of Trade Boards will find it as much a matter 
of course to receive an approximately adequate wage as factory 
workers now feel it to break off at 12.30 or 1 o’clock for a dinner 


hour.” 
B. L. HutcHins 


The Methods of Taxation Compared with the Established Prin- 
ciples of Justice. By D. MacGrecor Means. (New York : 
Dodd, 1909. Pp. 380.) 


OnE of the objects of the author is to direct attention to “the 
deplorable inconsistency between our practices in taxation and the 
rules of justice that are universally recognised”; another is “to 
show what taxes are really just.” In the belief that writers on 
taxation have neglected the fundamental inquiry into the views 
which prevail concerning the rights of property and the principles 
of justice which all men admit in dealing with them, Mr. Means 
examines at some length the nature and limitations of property 
and the practices of the courts respecting it. But the few general- 
isations regarding equity which result from this part of the inquiry 
do not appear appreciably to advance the problem of taxation. 

Of the three “methods” which are here recognised the pro- 
portionate and the progressive assume that the Government can 
know the income of every person, but in practice they involve 
self-assessment, which works unjustly and places a premium upon 
dishonesty. ‘Nothing can excuse the legislature for resorting 
to the morally disastrous practice of demanding disclosure by the 
taxpayer,” and therefore personal property taxes and income taxes 
must be rejected. The economic method, of which the pre- 
dominant aim is to procure the revenue with the least possible 
diminution of the income of the subjects, is the proper one, 
although the author insists that the recognised principles of justice 
shall not be disregarded, and we often find him using the concep- 
tions which he has too summarily rejected. The work is mainly 
negative and not always coherent. “Licence taxes are objection- 
able because they are unequal ” ; taxes on spirits, beer, and tobacco 
“offend against some of the principles of the fiscal method,” but 
“it seems hopeless at present to try to dispense with them.” The 
best that can be said for death duties is that they are not so out- 
rageously bad as the general property tax. A tax on corporations 
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diminishes the economic gain which the corporation is created to 
secure, and is thus irrational as well as burdensome. The one 
important tax which meets the requirements of the economic 
method is that on real property, particularly on dwellings, and in 
discussing the incidence of this the author retains the theory of 
division of the burden between site owner and occupier which 
Professor Edgeworth has criticised (Economic JouRNAL, VII., 65, 
and X., 190). Many of his references to English taxes are in- 
accurate, and he attributes the imposition of the sugar duty here 
to a desire to benefit the West Indian planters. The really valu- 
able part of the volume is the emphasis given to the evasion and 
fraud practised in America, especially in connection with the 


taxation of personalty. 
SranutEY H. TURNER 


Tariff Makers, their Aims and Methods. A Sequel to “Fact 
versus Fiction: The Cobden Club’s Reply to Mr. Chamber- 
lain.” (London : Cassell & Co., 1909. Pp. vit+119. Price 
ls. net.) 


THIs latest reply of the Cobden Club to the proposals of Mr. 
Chamberlain and of Tariff Reformers in general was, as we are 
told in the preface, drawn up by Lord Eversley, whose “work was 
considered and revised by the Chairman and other members of 
the Committee of the Club.” The book is divided into nine 
chapters, but more than a third of it is occupied by Chapter iv., 
entitled A Tariff-mongering Commission. This chapter, which is 
perhaps the most important in the book, contains a critical 
examination of the reports and volumes of evidence published by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Tariff Commission. Fourteen of the principal 
trades have now been inquired into by the Commission, and the 
results of these inquiries fill “seventeen heavy volumes.” Through 
all of these the writers of the book under review claim to have 
“waded,” and the judgment they have passed with regard to the 
Commission is one of unqualified condemnation. “We are able 
to affirm,” they say, “that no greater fraud has ever been perpe- 
trated, under the pretence of a scientific inquiry, on a grave ques- 
tion of public policy, and that to all intents the results are 
absolutely worthless” (p. 35); and, again, in summing up their 
conclusions : “We have done our best to give a short résumé of 
the fourteen Reports of the Tariff Commission. We have shown 
that they are all tarred with the same brush. None of them have 
the rudiments of independent or scientific procedure. They are 
mere ex parte inquiries, confined in each case to the particular 
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industry dealt with, conducted by men whose minds were fully 
made up in favour of the general scheme of their leader, Mr. 
Chamberlain. There has been no pretence of hearing the other 
side of the question. The witnesses were equally of one mind 
as the self-appointed Commissioners, and have been selected on 
that account. No single representative of Labour has been 
examined throughout these inquiries as to the effect of the scheme 
on the labourers. It has evidently been the intention of the 
Commission to restrict their inquiries to each industry dealt with, 
and carefully to exclude consideration of the effect of the whole 
policy upon that and all other industries” (pp. 74, 75). 

The Reports of the Tariff Commission, the writers say, con- 
sist of two main parts. One “deals with the past of the various 
trades inquired into,” and the second “consists of dismal jere- 
miads as to the future.” It is pointed out that in many cases 
the inquiries were made several years before the Reports were 
published, and that, owing to the improvements which took place 
in our export trade between the years 1904 and 1908, much 
of the evidence was out of date before its publication. The 
Cobden Club writers have therefore not had much difficuity in 
showing that the “dismal jeremiads” to which they refer have 
not been justified by the progress of events, and it is against this 
second part of the Reports that their criticism is mainly directed. 
They have comparatively little to say as to the first part, which 
deals with the past of the various trades inquired into, and the 
book might, we think, have been made more useful if it had said 
more as to the value of the facts contained in the Reports, and 
less as to the falsification of prophecies. Many of the unfavourable 
criticisms, however, seem to be well deserved—e.g., in the case 
of the glass industry the most important of the questions asked 
by the Commission was: “ What minimum duties, if any, on the 
articles imported similar to those you manufacture do you suggest 
as sufficient to safeguard the interests of your trade?” (jy. 62). As 
might have been expected, most of those to whom this question 
was sent were in favour of high duties. The writers, we think, 
quite rightly submit that it should have been put. thus: ‘ What 
would be the effect on your business, or upon the workmen em- 
ployed in it, of the import duties proposed under Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme on all articles of food and of manufacture, other 
than raw materials?” (p. 62). 

The remarks on the Report of the Tariff Commission on Hops, 
pp. 70-74, also strike us as particularly deserving of attention. 
The difference between the conclusions arrived at by the Select 
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Committee of the House of Commons which inqitired into the 
state of the hop industry in 1908 and those reached by the Tariff 
Commission is so marked as fully to justify the suggestion that 
“it would be well worth while to follow this up by similar in- 
quiries into other trades and industries which the Commission 
has dealt with” (p. 74). 

The rest of the book does not contain much which calls for 
comment. The first three chapters are mainly historical, and 
contain, together with some remarks on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
prophecies and Mr. Balfour’s attitude towards Tariff Reform, a 
good short sketch of the history of the fiscal controversy during the 
last six years, which should be useful to those who wish to refresh 
their memories with regard to the various phases through which 
it has passed. Chapter v., entitled Foreign and Colonial Tariff- 
mongers, is taken in part from an article by Lord Eversley in 
the Edinburgh Review for October, 1908, on the Report of the 
Proceedings of the International Free Trade Congress, reviewed 
in the March number of this JouRNAL. Chapter vi. deals with 
the proposal to broaden the basis of taxation by means of 
numerous small import duties; and Chapter vii. contains a 
vigorous statement of the now well-known arguments against 
Colonial Preference and Retaliation. 

The book is often much too dogmatic in tone. We quote one 
example : “It [i.e., Tariff Reform] can only be described as a 
deliberate scheme for robbing labour for the benefit of the 
capitalist and landowner” (p. 119). Extreme statements of this 
kind have a tendency to lessen the influence which such a book 
ought to have, and to draw away attention from the many 
valuable criticisms it undoubtedly contains. 

Henky §S. FuRNIsS 


Manuale della Scienza delle Finanze. By F. Fuora. (Third 
Edition. Leghorn. 1909.) 


In this new edition, Professor Flora’s convenient and well- 
written text-book has retained all the features which made it, 
on its first appearance, one of the most serviceable expositions of 
the subject. As is natural, it has grown in size, in order to 
include the new discussions and to describe the more prominent 
events in recent financial policy. An interesting addition is the 
notice of the evolution of financial systems (pp. 277-8). The 
note on the Austrian income tax (p. 427), as also the section on 
the Italian State octrois, show the care taken in keeping the 
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book up to date. In like manner the condition of local finance 
in Italy in its latest phase is carefully described in the appendix 
dealing with that topic. Attention is given as well to the more 
political side of finance. Thus the Drago doctrine is noticed in 
connection with the question of National Debt. 

C. F. BAsTABLE 


The Inheritance Tax. By Max West, Ph.D. (Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. New York and London. 1908. 
Pp. 249.) 


Since the first edition of Dr. West’s valuable monograph 
(noticed in the Economic JOURNAL, vol. iv., page 300) there has 
been a great development of the form of taxation with which it 
deals. The English system has been completely remodelled by the 
Finance Act of 1894. France has adopted a peculiar progressive 
form for its droits d’enregistrement. In Germany a federal in- 
heritance tax has been established ; while the several States of the 
American Union have been extremely active in devising varied 
duties on successions. There has also been a good deal of 
theoretical discussion on the principles and the effects of such 
taxation. The most important results of both practice and theory 
are incorporated in this new edition, though it may be said that 
very little advance has been made in the theory during the last 
fifteen years. The part dealing with “Economic Theory” 
(Chapter ix.) has received less alteration than any other portion 
of the work, but this may be explained by the author’s adherence 
to his original views. 

Some of the legal issues raised by death duties are noticed 
in the chapter “Legal Theories” (Chapter viii.). It is instructive 
to learn that the American Courts hold that these duties are 
levied on “the privilege of inheritance,’ not on “the property 
transferred”; and, further, that they may be assimilated to 
excise duties, and are not “direct” taxes. It may easily happen 
that British tribunals will have to deal with similar questions in 
the future. One matter of great importance is not treated by 
Dr. West with his usual care, viz., the question of double- 
taxation. He refers to the difficulty in the case of the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and also in American State taxation ; 
but the problem is a very general one. The unfortunate isolation 
of England and the United States from the private international 
law of the Confinent makes a solution by agreement of States 
difficult. But it is certain that, with the ever-increasing mobility 
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of capital and greater facilities for migration, the cases when tax 
jurisdictions are in conflict over successions to property will 
become more and more frequent. An examination of the 
principles and possible solutions by so competent an authority 
as Dr. West would have been a boon to students of finance and 


international law. 
C. F. BAstTABLE 


The Budget in the American Commonwealth. By E. E. 
AGGER, Ph.D. (New York and London. 1907. Pp. 218.) 


In England, the theory of “the Budget” is regarded as be- 
longing to constitutional law,or what is called in some university 
courses “public administration.” Americans, following the Con- 
tinental practice, treat it as a part of public finance, and it is 
from this point of view that Dr. Agger does for the States of the 
American Union what Stourm has done for European countries. 
The work is a meritorious compilation and generalisation of a great 
deal of material which has not hitherto been brought together. 
Perhaps the most impressive point that emerges from the 
monograph is the anomalous position of the American Common- 
wealth, or “State.” In one respect “sovereign,” in others it is 
strictly limited. Both modes of expenditure and forms of 
expenditure are rather those of a province or municipality than 
a State. For this reason the contrast drawn between American 
and European practice as respects the preparation and voting of 
“the Budget” loses its force. The student of local finance will 
learn more from the details given than those who are interested 
in the finance of the central government. 

C. F. BAsTaBLE 


Landholding in England. Mary A. M. Marks. (London: 
A. C. Fifield.) 


TaIs is not a valuable contribution to the history of land- 
holding in England. The earlier part, which deals with the cen- 
turies previous to the seventeenth, is full of errors, while the later 
portion is @ one-sided attempt to prove that the disappearance 
of the small landowner is entirely due to artificial causes. 

It is unfortunate that the author has not consulted some 
later authorities than Spelman, Blackstone, and Sharon Turner 
for the early and middle ages. Had she done so, we should not 
be told that the Anglo-Saxons introduced trial by jury (p. 9), 
that the Eorl was the same as the Earl, and that they held their 
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lands from the Crown (p. 12) ; that the two classes of villeins were 
those regardant, and in gross (p. 19). 

Even these out-of-date authorities can hardly be held respon- 
sible for some of Miss Marks’s other statements. For instance, 
she tells us that book-land was subsequently called copy-hold 
(p. 12); that before the Statute De donis conditionalibus, fee- 
simple was turned into fee-simple absolute by collusive recoveries 
(p. 25); and that the Statute Quia Emptores allowed freeholders 
to leave their lands by will (p. 27), and turned the old “udall” 
freeholders into feudal vassals (p. 29). 

Then, again, when dealing with the fourteenth century, she 
states that the Black Death led to the eviction of tenants (p. 34), 
whereas all evidence goes to show that, on the contrary, it was 
the villeins who ran away, because of the better opportunities to 
be found in the free labour market, and she seems to imagine that 
the Statute of Labourers dealt with villein services (p. 38); 
while in the following page we are told that a lease for thirty 
years created a freehold. These mistakes, which might easily 
be added to, are not confined to the Middle Ages. 

Thus we are asked to believe that the enclosures of the 
sixteenth century were in some measure due to the statutes 
against “livery,” because when the tenants could no longer be 
armed, they lost their value, and accordingly their lords raised 
their rents and proceeded to enclose (p. 57)—a statement 
which she contradicts on the next page by informing us that by 
these statutes the lords were relieved of the great charges of 
livery and military service. 

Her whole treatment of the enclosures of the sixteenth cen- 
tury is very perfunctory; and apparently she is not aware of 
the important work which has been done on them by Mr. 
Leadam, Mr. Gay, and many others. We are led to believe that 
enclosure was causing trouble over the whole of England, whereas 
we have only evidence with regard to twenty-five counties, and 
that it was followed by wholesale eviction. No trouble, in short, 
has been taken to inquire carefully into this difficult and com- 
plicated question. 

Then, again, we are informed that the customary tenants 
were at once cleared off the monastery lands by those who secured 
them after the dissolution (p. 119). 

With the seventeenth century Miss Marks is on surer ground, 
especially when treating of the enclosures of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Here she has the guidance of Mr. Slater’s 
book on Enclosure. 
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Yet even here her pamphlet errs—not, indeed, so much for 
what it says as for what it omits. There is, for instance, no 
attempt to distinguish carefully between the effects of the en- 
closure of the common field and of the waste, nor of the effect of 
both kinds of enclosure on different classes, nor to discuss the 
difficult question how far those who suffered from enclosure of 
the waste had any legal rights at all. Again there is no exhaustive 
inquiry into the causes, other than enclosure, which led to con- 
solidation, such as the introduction of scientific farming, the 
industrial revolution, the Napoleonic wars, and the bad years 
that followed. Instead of a judicial inquiry of this sort, we are 
treated to an ex parte array of writers against enclosures, without 
any evidence in their favour, of which there is plenty; and are 
asked to believe the ipse dixit of the author that the small 
husbandman “was first wrenched off the soil and then weeded 
off” (p. 105). 

The last two chapters, on the working of strict family settle- 
ments, on the expenses of land transfer, and on the objections to 
building leases, if not new, are clear and good ; but when in her 
conclusion Miss Marks expresses her opinion that our Land 
Laws are chiefly responsible for the accumulation of the land of 
England in a few hands, she forgets that the system of family 
settlements is not due to our Law of Entail, but to social custom 
which has succeeded in evading it, and that the Law of Primo- 
geniture only deals with intestate succession, and rarely comes 
into operation. 

Like all writers of her school, Miss Marks underestimates 
the number of small owners who survive in England to-day, as 
anyone may see by consulting the New Domesday Book, 1876, 
and the report of the Board of Agriculture for 1895-6; and 
if their numbers are to be increased, some more drastic remedy 
will be needed than the freeing of “the operation of natural 
causes” (p. 193), which, in our opinion, have had a very con- 


siderable influence in driving the poor man from the soil. 
ARTHUR H. JOHNSON 


The Railways and the Nation. By W. Bottanp. (Unwin’s 
Sociological Series. Pp. 144. 1s. net.) 


THE theme of this book is summed up in the words “ Railways 
are naturally a monopoly” and “The function of railways is 
primarily social.” Starting from these premises, Mr. Bolland 
attacks the old policy of competition. “The attempt,” he writes, 
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“to regulate railways by means of competition has been a mis- 
take, which has inflicted enormous losses on the country.” As 
combinations only modify the competition between railways, Mr. 
Bolland advocates nationalisation as the only efficient remedy for 
the existing state of affairs. 

As Mr. Bolland wishes to see the railways developed as social 
rather than commercial undertakings, he proposes that they 
should be put on the same footing as roads. It is, to say the 
least, a daring proposition that the cost of maintaining the rail- 
ways should be borne by national and local taxes, and that rates 
and fares should be reduced correspondingly. Moreover, Mr. 
Bolland considers the present basis of rates is wholly wrong. 
Distance, he considers, is of no moment. The penny post is his 
ideal. He suggests three fares only; and, whilst admitting the 
fares would have to be settled after statistical investigation, the 
revolutionary character of his idea is shown by the fares he uses 
for purposes of illustration. As the average payment per pas- 
senger journey is only 7d., he considers 2d., 6d., and 2s. 6d. 
would be likely amounts for the fares. It does not seem to have 
occurred to Mr. Bolland that the Post Office have not found it 
possible to apply the principle of the penny post to parcels. 

It must be admitted that in his proposals Mr. Bolland is loyal 
to his ideals. His attempt to justify them by figures representing 
present results is, however, a failure. Instead of making careful 
investigation, he frequently makes guesses. As might be 


expected, his guesses are as often wrong as right. 
W. T. STEPHENSON 


Life of Friedrich List, and Selections from his Writings. 
By Maraaret E. Hirst. With an Introduction by F. W. 
Hirst. (London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1909. Pp. xxii+ 
332. Price 7s. 6d.) 


THis book is an important contribution to the history of 
Economic Theory. Miss Hirst, as she states in the preface, has 
studied her subject in Germany, particularly at Reutlingen, the 
birthplace of List, and she has, both there and elsewhere, made 
good use of the papers and manuscripts she has examined. There 
is no other adequate life of List in English, and Miss Hirst has 
succeeded in filling up some gaps in our knowledge of him, especi- 
ally with regard to his English and American experiences, of 
which she gives a more complete account than is contained in the 
best German lives. 

The account of his visit to England in June, 1846, is par- 
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ticularly interesting, when he witnessed two noteworthy events. 
“Tn the Upper House,” he says, “I saw the Corn Law expire 
amid their lordships’ cheers ; and a few hours later, in the Lower 
House, I saw Peel’s Ministry receive its death-blow” (p. 100). 
It was on this occasion, also, that he first met Cobden, who was 
quite unable to convince him that the new English free trade 
policy was not adopted with intent to injure Continental industry. 

The story of his five years’ stay in America, from 1825 to 
1830, after his banishment and flight from Wiirttemberg, is well 
told, and contains several striking passages from his note-books. 
Here, for example, is his impression of the American nation : 
“Anything new is quickly introduced here, and all the latest 
inventions. There is no clinging to old ways, the moment an 
American hears the word ‘invention’ he pricks up his ears. All 
matters concerning the people as a whole, public order, legis- 
lation, holidays, newspapers, and so forth, are excellently man- 
aged, and the experience must broaden the mind of any 
European. But if he penetrates into their private life he finds 
it dull, monotonous, and stiff.” “This drawback List put down 
to democracy, because in a monarchy the aristocrat’s rank is 
assured, and he need not always consider his dignity; dn 
America a man’s superiority is not taken for granted, hence he 
feels he must continually assert it by his behaviour” (p. 35). 

List is, of course, generally regarded as the prince of Pro- 
tectionists, and, as Mr. F. W. Hirst points out in his very sug- 
gestive preface to his sister’s book, “it is not too much to say 
that most of the ideas which underlie modern tariffs, both in the 
old world and in the new, were originated or formulated by 
List” (p. xx). It is often forgotten, however, that he was, as 
Mr. Hirst also says, “one of the founders of a great free trade 
movement—a movement for the consolidation of Germany, which 
eventually destroyed more customs houses and more obstacles 
to trade than had been swept away even by the political whirl- 
winds of the American and French Revolutions” (p. xvi). Pro- 
fessor Eheberg, who is quoted by Miss Hirst, also put this point 
well at the unveiling of the Kufstein memorial to List in 1906, 
when he said: “Those entirely misunderstand List who look on 
him as a mere protectionist. He was never a man of cast-iron 
views. ‘If I had been an Englishman,’ he said himself, ‘I 
should have been a free trader.’ He always had before him as 
the goal of his endeavours universal free trade” (p. 134). 

The extent to which the internal trade of Germany was im. 
peded by protective barriers during the first thirty years of the 
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nineteenth century is now not easy to realise. ‘Prussia alone,” 
says Miss Hirst, “could show within its boundaries sixty-seven 
different tariffs, levied according to districts, some on persons and 
some on goods. No fewer than 2,775 articles were liable to 
taxation, and the dues were collected by an army of officials. As 
a foreign observer remarked, the Germans were prisoners, who 
could only hold intercourse with one another through iron bars” 
(p. 12). It was largely owing to the indomitable energy of List 
that this state of things was swept away, and it is the part he 
played in bringing about the German Zollverein, and in arousing 
a national spirit in Germany, which entitles him to the name of 
a great patriot. 

The work List did for the development of the German railway 
system is perhaps not so well known as the part he played in 
bringing about the German Zollverein. He tried his hand at 
numerous occupations during the course of his chequered career, 
and for a short time during his stay in America we find him 
acting in the capacity of a colliery owner and company promoter 
on a small scale. He discovered and bought a coal mine, and 
formed a company to develop and connect it by rail with a canal. 
His desire to find a wide market for his coal drew his attention 
to railroads, at that time the new means of transport, and his 
interest in this subject led, in 1833, to the publication of his 
pamphlet entitled Thoughts on a Railway System for Saxony. 
This pamphlet contains a map which, as Miss Hirst says, “is a 
noteworthy achievement of scientific imagination, for in it List’s 
prophetic hand outlined practically the whole of the present 
German railway system,” and this ‘‘at a time when even England 
could only show a few isolated railways. And it was largely 
owing to List’s untiring work that before two decades went by 
the prophecy became an accomplished fact” (p. 76). 

The last chapter of the Life is entitled “The Economic Teach- 
ing of List.” 1t contains some good criticisms of his writings ; 
but we cannot help wishing that Miss Hirst had been able to 
treat this part of her subject at somewhat greater length. Fuller 
criticism of List’s teaching, however, would perhaps have been 
difficult without a disproportionate digression into the vexed ques- 
tions of Protection and Free Trade. List’s indebtedness to 
American writers is well discussed in this chapter. As to this, the 
conclusion reached by Miss Hirst is “that Hamilton, Raymond, 
and [Matthew] Carey had a strong positive, and Cooper a strong 
negative influence upon List’s later work ’’ (p. 117). The chapter 
also contains a good summary of the arguments on both sides of 
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the disputed question as to H. C. Carey’s indebtedness to 
List. 

The selections from List’s writings which are included in the 
book consist of a Petition to the German Federal Assembly on 
behalf of the Handelsverein, 1819; two very rare pamphlets 
written in the form of letters to C. J. Ingersoll, entitled Outlines 
of American Political Economy, 1827; an extract from a speech 
of List’s at a dinner given to him by the Pennsylvania Society 
for the Encouragement of Manufactures, 1827; and the Intro- 
duction to the National System of Political Economy, omitted 
in Mr. Lloyd’s translation. The Petition and the Introduction 
Miss Hirst has translated, and she has carefully annotated all 
the selections. The notes are short, to the point, and seem to 
be just what are needed; and Miss Hirst has, we think, wisely 
placed them together at the end of each selection, except in the 
case of the Outlines, where they are placed at the end of each 
letter. The Petition and the Outlines of American Political 
Economy are interesting historically as showing the gradual 
development of the theories which were afterwards propounded 
in the National System. Many passages in the Outlines appear 
to correspond closely with Alexander Hamilton’s Report on 
Domestic Manufactures, 1791, and many others form the basis 
of chapters in the National System. The pamphlets are not of 
much value as a contribution to Economic Theory ; they are full 
of repetitions, and contain several not very profound criticisms 
of Adam Smith and Say. The extract from List’s speech, de- 
livered as it was in a foreign tongue, gives a good idea of his 
extraordinary power and eloquence. The Introduction to the 
National System contains a plan of the work, and is List’s own 
summary of his later theories. 

The book contains a well-arranged bibliography and a good 
index, and should be of value to the student as well as attractive 


to the general reader. 
Henry §. FURNIsS 


Outlines of the Economic History of England. By H. O. Merg- 
pITH. (London: Putnams, 1908. Pp. viii+361.) 


Mr. MEREDITH has set himself the task of thinking round 
about the accepted facts of economic history, in order to throw 
into relief leading principles and causal relationships ; and he has 
succeeded. The book is not for the beginner, as its exterior might 
lead one to suppose : for him its style is too allusive and at times 


too technical, its subdivision of the subject-matter probably too 
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difficult. But the student of history who cares to see things 
familiar turned about in ingenious and well-trained hands, or the 
economist short of time to cope with the mass of historical learn- 
ing yet anxious to grasp essentials, will welcome it. For the 
detail is interesting, the argument penetrating, and the general 
surveys which precede the four sections into which the whole is 
made to fall are, within their chosen limits, really admirable. 

Mr. Meredith is delightfully lacking in respect for some of the 
idols of the historian or the economic systematiser of history. 
He does not expect to find in a Roman essayist, with a taste for 
epigram, satisfactory accounts of the agrarian arrangements of 
barbarians whom that essayist had never seen (p. 6). He does not 
think that in the fifteenth or any other century man became sud- 
denly infected with a fresh selfishness (p. 84). He very 
rightly points out that the haphazard economic _legisla- 
tion of the later Middle Ages “was neither essentially 
‘mercantile’ nor particularly systematic in any usual sense 
of those words” (p. 105). As @ warning against that tempta- 
tion of the modern historical school to bless each and all of the 
regulations of a past age on the ground that “they were suited 
to their time,” he reminds us that “practical men are no more 
infallible than economists” (p. 127). 

The book shows, naturally enough, a sustained interest in the 
socialistic conception of economic evolution; but the interest is 
sober and judicial. An excellent chapter on the “Genesis of 
Capitalism ” starts from Sombart’s contention that urban ground 
rents were the main source of the early accumulations of capital. 
The proposition is rejected, or at least rendered suspect, with the 
reminder that “the whole tenor of medieval town regulation seems 
unintelligible except on the assumption that then, as now, some 
men earned more than others and used this surplus as a ground- 
work for rising” (p. 145). It is well that Sombart, who now 
appears for the first time in an English text-book, should have so 
discriminating an introduction. When we come to the nineteenth 
century we are warned against the “real danger” of exaggerating 
the amount of industrial concentration. Reference is made to 
American statistics (p. 276). It might have been well also to 
refer to those German statistics which, in Bernstein’s hands, have 
done so much to damage the reputation of Marx as a prophet. 

In places, particularly in the earlier chapters, where Mr. Mere- 
dith seems hardly as yet to have visualised his representative reader, 
rather much is required of one. There are serious economists: who 
may not be so perfectly familiar with Meitzen’s Siedelung und 
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Agrarwesen as the references to it on p. 3 seem to require. No 
doubt legal historians will fully grasp the significance of “the 
popularity of the assize of novel disseisin” (p. 36), just as those 
who know their Maitland will appreciate the reference to that 
monstrous ‘‘semibos” of which a single specimen is recorded 
in Domesday (p. 37). But, as they stand, in a book of this scale 
such passages are a trifle obscure. 

Up and down the book, too, are to be found sections that 
would have been improved by more frequent reference to original 
sources and sweeping statements that suggest a query. There is 
a slight blemish of fact in the otherwise admirable discussion of 
the old problem of merchant and craft gild. Is it quite certain that 
“at the Norman Conquest the hide in most parts of England 
had come to mean 120 acre strips”? Do the reports of the inquiry 
of 1517 “fully bear out the impression made upon contemporaries 
by the transition ” from the old to the new agrarian system? My 
own opinion is that that is just what they do not do; that there was 
far more smoke than fire, even if one takes Mr. Gay’s and not 
Mr. Leadam’s interpretation of the 1517 figures. And in discuss- 
ing the matter reference at least might have been made to Mr. 
Leadam’s contention that the evicted were usually tenants at will, 
not customary tenants. Again, I am tempted to query Mr. Mere- 
dith’s verbatim repetition of Professor Ashley’s view that—in the 
fourteenth century—‘“in each trade or craft, if it occupied only a 
score of men, a separate organisation existed, whose officers drafted 
regulations for their mistery” (p. 125). Mr. and Mrs. Webb have 
recently thrown fresh doubt on the universality of gild organisa- 
tion, and there is that often quoted, but, as I think, inadequately 
appreciated, preamble to the statute of 3 Edward IV., “in every 
city, town, borough, and village, where any such craft or mistery 
is used or occupied, where no such masters nor wardens of any 
such craft or mistery be. ...” But these are matters where 
there is room for difference of opinion, possible mistakes in con- 
nection with which are not much more serious than a fascinating 
misprint on p. 245 : Bakewell’s “greatest success was with sleep.” 

Less venial are such statements as that, in the period 1066— 
1272, the three-field system was the “most common” (p. 34). 
Maitland inclined to the very reverse view; and just now even 
beginners need warning against the easy symmetry of those three 
fields. The taking and even the lending of deposits by goldsmiths 
is heard of before 1640, the date which Mr. Meredith sees “no 
good reason to doubt” marks the beginning of those practices. 
That “the success of British arms during the Seven Years’ War 
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must have advanced the Industrial Revolution by half-a-century ” 
(p. 189) is an extraordinarily disputable statement, though it 
certainly serves to enforce the connection between extended 
markets and industrial progress. 

It is unfortunate, too, that Mr. Meredith’s references to the 
agrarian history of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
tend—though I am not quite sure that this is deliberate—to stereo- 
type the mistaken notions that enclosure was unimportant during 
that age, and that its accelerated progress under the Georges may 
be gauged by the number of enclosure bills. ‘The open fields 
which had survived the revolution between 1450 and 1600, in most 
cases resisted successfully the minor economic momenta which 
attacked them down to 1760” (p. 43). “The general course of 
the movement may be tracked by the number of enclosure acts 
passed in each decade. From 1720 to 1760 the number increases 
slowly,” &c. (p. 255). Mr. Slater has shown that the bills are 
not a test at all. They may and do merely indicate a changed 
method. Mr. Slater’s and Miss Leonard’s work has proved that 
the late seventeenth century was the great age of common field 
enclosure in Durham. There is a great deal of trustworthy evid- 
ence for enclosure from other districts. The Scotch General Enclo- 
sure Act of 1695 is most significant. Altogether there is plenty of 
foundation for the opinion current, again as Mr. Slater shows, 
about the year 1730 that the period since the close of the Civil 
War had been one of considerable enclosing activity. 

Mr. Meredith’s treatment of the nineteenth century shows dis- 
tinct traces of the influence of Professor Dicey’s Law and Public 
Opinion. There could be no better influence, and it is not a case 
of “boiling down” but of wholesome assimilation. The book, in 
short, is good. IJ have dwelt on some of its limitations because it 
is likely to remain for a time the short text-book of English 
economic history most provocative of thought. There is no need 
to be on one’s guard against the limitations of bad or dull books. 

J. H. CLAPHAM 


The Gilds and Companies of London. By GrEorGE UNWIN. 
(London: Methuen and Co., 1908.) 


AN apology is due to Mr. Unwin from the writer for a regret- 
table delay in reviewing this valuable contribution to the 
Antiquary’s Books. Here we get in more or less popular form 
the results of many years’ investigation into the continuous 
organic development of the London gilds from the earliest down 
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to quite recent days. Following in the steps of Brentano and 
Dr. Gross, Mr. Unwin may be said to deserve the praise which 
he bestows upon Dr. Gross, for he, too, can bring to the inter- 
pretation of a wide range of English records a mind stored with 
the results of Continental learning. The volume belongs to a 
series designed for an intelligent general public, to whom it will 
appeal as throwing light upon many an interesting and unfamiliar 
piece of civic history. It will be quite as much appreciated by 
the student, who realises perhaps more completely the thorough 
and exhaustive investigations which underlie the results pre- 
sented, though, owing to the character of the series, references 
are necessarily less conspicuous than in the ordinary professional 
treatise. A mere glance at the appendices will bear out this 
view, and future workers will find the full list of sources invalu- 
able as a guide to the history of special companies. ‘The subject 
necessarily covers much ground, and includes so much social, 
constitutional, and economic matter that it is impossible to deal 
with details in a review. Gzild life and interests included various 
aspects of religious, social, and industrial activity, and these 
receive detailed treatment in connection with the different forms 
of voluntary association found in London. The early social gilds, 
the craft gilds, the greater and lesser mysteries, the incorporated 
Livery Company, the yeomanry organisation, together with the fra- 
ternities commonly attached to all sorts of associations, all played 
a part in the development of London life, and led to conflicts 
between different interests. The Confederation of Rectors, which 
Mr. Unwin describes from papers left by Miss Bateson, shows how 
universal was the practice of association, when rectors combined 
to protect their interests against curates (who apparently also 
possessed gilds) and apparitors, and against the injustice of arch- 
deacons. ‘The medieval caucus, the alien problem, the conflict 
between master craftsmen and journeymen wage-earners, 
between native and foreign merchants, and between importers 
and exporters, the rise of journeymen organisations, the evolution 
of the Livery Company, the social and religious pageant, are all 
points upon which much light is thrown. Mr. Unwin sketches 
once more the effects of industrial expansion under the Tudors 
and of monopoly under the Stuarts, and notes the increasing 
divergence of interest between the capitalist employer and the 
incorporations of small masters, whose rise he described in an 
earlier book. He shows clearly that the yeomanry organisation 
was gradually transformed from a prohibited association of journey- 
men into a recognised but subordinate branch of the Livery Com- 
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pany by the close of the fifteenth century, and that a century later 
it was made up largely of small employers and traders, and had 
come to include the main body of freemen outside the livery. As 
such it was of considerable importance during the seventeenth 
century. No attempt is made to connect the modern trade union 
directly with the earlier forms of voluntary association, though 
the journeymen’s clubs may well have served as examples. 

The points thus briefly indicated may, it is hoped, give some 
idea of the varied interest of this latest addition to London gild 
history, in which Mr. Unwin meets the requirements of a general 
series without any sacrifice of scholarly thoroughness. 

ELLEN A. McARTHUR 


The King’s Customs. An Account of Maritime Revenue and 
Contraband Traffic in England, Scotland, and Ireland, from 
the Earliest Times to the Year 1800. By Henry ALTON and 
Henry Horst Howtanp. (London: Murray, 1908. 
Pp. xii+489. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tus book is a disappointing one. From its title it might be 
assumed that one of the great gaps in our history was going to be 
filled, and that we should find in the volume, compiled as it is by 
two officers in the Customs Service, a succinct account of the 
administration of one of the most important branches of the royal 
revenue. It is, as a matter of fact, a series of disconnected jot- 
tings on what the authors consider to be points of interest with 
regard to the Customs, and there is no connected narrative at all. 
The book is intended to be “popular,” but the mass of isolated, 
undigested facts would hopelessly bewilder the popular reader as 
to the course of historical development ; while, on the other hand, 
the book is useless to the scientific historian, lacking, as it does, 
proper references, and being in many places inaccurate in state- 
ment. One defect is the number of parentheses. They are to be 
found on almost every page, and in many cases seem to be totally 
irrelevant, and always bad in style. For instance, on pp. 85-86 
there is one parenthesis of sixteen lines, dealing with many sub- 
jects, such as tobacco pre-emption, the exporting of hounds and 
beagles, the Merchant Adventurers and their power of levying fees. 

Sentences like the following (p. 122) are inadmissible even in 
a “popular” book on the King’s Customs:—“It is doubtful 
whether at this point Pepys did not become muddled—perhaps 
his own record of the argument was not correctly stated—but the 
old slyboots’ dismissed them with the pregnant remark,” &c. ; 


1 Italics are reviewer’s. 
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and, again, “He worried Pepys a deal’ with figures, yet to the 
end Samuel! held him a good man.” 

The lack of dates increases the vagueness so noticeable in the 
work. Constantly we get statements that “an Act was passed,” 
and nothing to say when except that, for example, when turning 
back several pages one finds the chapter headed 1422—1603. For 
instance, we are told on p, 55 that “an Act was passed prohibit- 
ing the exportation of horses”; no date or reference is furnished, 
and this might have occurred any time in two hundred years. 

There is, it is truc, a list of statutes at the end of each chapter, 
but it is impossible to tell from a list of, for example, twenty-four 
Acts (p. 71) grouped together under such a wide heading as “ Pro- 
tective Measures and Prohibitions,’ which statutes and which 
clauses are referred to previously. 

The history of the Scottish revenue is, again, very defective. 
The authors quote the preamble of a statute (p. 160) appointing 
commissioners in 1604 to settle the trade relations between 
England and Scotland. Nothing is said as to whether anything 
was effected or what the customs relations between the two 
countries were after the personal union. No one could gather 
from the account of the Scotch Customs in this book that there 
was free trade between England and Scotland after 1604; that 
there was an assimilation of the tariff systems of the two coun- 
tries under the Protectorate; that in 1660 Scotland was treated 
as a foreign country, and the free trade relations broken off ; that 
the Scotch retaliated, with the result that a tariff war ensued until 
the English, unable in these circumstances to control the 
subsequent development of Scotch trade, absorbed Scotland in 
1707, so as to round off the English protective system. There is 
not a word of all these vital events in an account purporting 
expressly to deal with the Scotch Customs revenue. 

It is a pity that the “illustrative documents” in the appendix 
are not authenticated in the majority of cases by any reference 
to the place from which they are derived. 

Enough has been said to show that the book is unfortunately 
of little value to the economic student. 

LiniAN KNOWLES. 


The Industrial System. By J. A. Hopson. (London: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., 1909. Pp. 328.) 


Mr. Hosson’s latest book presents a very complete analysis 
of distribution, undertaken with the object of discovering how 


1 Italics are reviewer’s, 
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far the existing distribution consists of payments to owners of 
factors of production which are necessary payments, and how 
far it consists of payments which must be called surpluses. This 
distinction between “costs” and “surpluses” depends upon the 
reaction of each set of payments upon the productive system of 
industry ; Mr. Hobson therefore begins with an account of this 
system as a single organic whole, made up of numerous small 
systems or wholes; and his first six chapters contain a very lucid 
presentation of the system of modern industry written in a way 
which will probably be far more enlightening to beginners than 
any ordinary text-book. The meaning and functions of wages, 
profits, rent, and interest emerge clearly and naturally, without 
technicalities, and the whole treatment is concrete and vivid. 
One is tempted to wish that this treatment had been extended to 
form a separate volume. 

But, this part of his task completed, the author goes on to 
establish the very difficult position that there is a fundamental 
distinction between costs, or necessary payments for the use of each 
factor of production, and surpluses, or payments which are not 
necessary to maintain the current output of productive energy. 
And the conclusion reached is this : that in regard to three of the 
four factors—labour, capital, and managing ability—the payments 
are always necessary payments in part, and may be wholly so; but 
that the owners of any one of these factors may, and often do, 
obtain a payment in excess of what is necessary, in accordance 
with the “economic pull” they may be able to exercise by reason 
of some monopoly. This excess or surplus need not be unpro- 
ductive ; it is productive if it brings into use more or better labour 
or capital or ability. It is unproductive when it does not tend to 
evoke a fuller or better production of the factors. 

But economic rent, or the payment made for the use of land, 
is all surplus and all unproductive. 

Now the unproductive surplus, or unearned income, is the clue 
to industrial maladies: it represents the failure of the competi- 
tive system to compete. And clearly, as it is both a surplus and 
unproductive, it is the only properly taxable body—for any tax 
which falls upon that income which is either a cost of production 
or a productive surplus encroaches on the fund of maintenance 
or progress, thus reducing the future efficiency of industry. If 
the State can discover the forms and amounts of the unproductive 
surplus, it may safely secure as much of it as it needs for the 
development of public services. 

Mr. Hobson leads up by a series of very shrewd arguments to 
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the conclusion thus briefly summarised, and his analysis of in- 
dustrial and financial processes is often illuminating and valuable. 
But the question has to be asked : I'o the arguments establish the 
conclusion? In order to reach a clear conception of the payments 
made for the use of each factor, it is necessary to adopt a unitary 
method of measuring the industrial or productive power of any 
factor or part of a factor.. Thus, instead of taking rent per acre 
of land, or wages per hour of labour, we analyse rent and wages 
into payments for so many units of produci ve power—more or 
less according to the quality or productive capacity. Incidentally, 
this leads to a rejection of the theory of “margins” ; each separate 
industrial system, such as a farm or a factory, is an organic body 
made up of a combination of certain numbers of units of produc- 
tive power of each of the four necessary kinds—so many units 
of land, so many of capital, &c. And in such a system all the 
units of each kind are of equal importance, none counting for 
more than any other. This abandonment of part of the theory 
of margins, of course, follows naturally from the treatment of 
industry and its component parts as organic wholes, and it is 
supported by some very pertinent criticism of Prof. J. B. Clark’s 
“essential” doctrines. 

But the unitary method of measuring has more important con- 
sequences. It compels us to regard rent as a necessary payment 
for so many units of productive power of a particular kind—such 
payment, of course, entering into expenses of production, and 
affecting price, just as much as any other necessary cost. Rent, 
therefore, is not a “surplus” at all, but a necessary payment or 
cost, which must be paid in order to obtain so many units of 
productive power contained in a number of acres of land of a 
certain quality. The fact that land is limited and that the owners 
of certain qualities of land have a monopoly does not affect the 
matter. I must pay a high rent for an acre of site in the City or 
of corn-land in Middlesex, because each contains more units of 
productive power than an acre of site in the suburbs or of corn- 
land in Norfolk. And, as we all know, the fact that land is owned 
by a limited number of landlords makes not the least difference to 
the matter; the high rent is a necessary payment simply because 
the quantity of productive power which the land contains is very 
great as compared with other available land. 

Further, not only is it not a surplus, but also it is not all unpro- 
ductive. True, high rents do not increase the City area, any more 
than very high payments increase the available quantities of some 
kinds of special ability. But high rents paid for most kinds of 
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land do “evoke an increase” of such land, in the sense that only 
by paying more can you bring more into the market. 

It would seem, therefore, that the method of analysis adopted 
by Mr. Hobson does not lead to the establishment of a very im- 
portant part of his conclusion. Does it really carry us beyond 
this: that every payment actually made for the use of each unit 
of productive power of every sort is a necessary payment; that 
in some cases these payments have a direct and very important 
effect upon the increase or decrease of units available for pro- 
duction, in other cases far less so, or not at all? If we can dis- 
cover the latter, we have a primé facie justification for taxing 
them. But the discovery is a matter of great difficulty in all 
cases, except that of certain kinds of land or sites. In the case 
of much land it is certain that a rise in the price paid for a par- 
ticular quality, representing so many units of productive power, 
does react upon industry by bringing into use or diverting from 
other uses new land of the required kind. In the case of labour, 
a rise of wages has not only this effect, but usually also the 
additional one of leading to increased productivity of the actual 
labour concerned. In the case of wages, therefore, a temporary 
surplus is often productive in a deeper sense than a surplus paid 
to owners of land; in the case of interest and profits, the same 
may hold good, though by no means always. Asa sound principle 
of taxation, one needs to discover the payments which may be 
taxed without affecting these reactions upon the industrial system. 
It is probably true that rent falls most certainly under this head ; 
but this is not because it is a surplus or unproductive, but because 
the reaction of high rents (i.e., the consequent supply of material 
to the industrial system) is of one kind only, and is very little 
affected by the scale of payment made. Smaller receipts in the 
form of rent by landlords would not lead to a diminution of the 
land-units available for use in the industrial system, but lower 
wages certainly would diminish the number of labour-units (by 
lowering the quality of labour), and lower interest and profits might 
lead to a diminution of available capital and managing ability. 

E. J. URwIck 


Natural Monopolies in Relation to Social Democracy. By 
CHARLES DERWENT SMITH. (London: A. C. Fifield. Pp. 159. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


Ir was to be expected that Mr. Mallock’s Critical Examination 
of Socialism would call forth a number of replies. Mr. Derwent 
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Smith has written one of the ablest of them. His book is a 
running commentary on Mr. Mallock’s main positions. It is 
valuable as correcting some of the assumptions and revealing 
some of the confusions in Mr. Mallock’s argument, especially the 
implication that the distribution of income and of ability coincide. 
Mr. Mallock laid great stress on the function of “directive 
ability” in wealth-production, but he nowhere clearly defined 
what was and what was not included in the term. If the defi- 
nition he does give were taken quite strictly, “it would include 
only persons possessed not only of the power to co-ordinate the 
labour of others, but also of the power of conveying their instruc- 
tions by telepathy.” The most useful part of Mr. Derwent 
Smith’s book is its analysis of the two kinds of ability and of 
their relation to labour. “These are managerial ability, or the 
co-ordination of manual labour, which is properly a part of labour, 
and is concerned in production ; and original ability, which is not 
labour, and is not concerned in production. ‘The function 
of original ability is not to produce but to create the pos- 
sibility of increased production.” This distinction is worked 
out with much skill, as is also the difference between 
the attitude of the State and that of a private capitalist towards 
an invention. Later chapters discuss the questions: how 
the needful stimulus is to be applied to the originators, in what 
sense equality of opportunity can be made real, and in what way 
the control of officials can be made effective in a Socialist State. 
On all these Mr. Smith makes many acute observations. He is 
a good-humoured controversialist, and his book is pleasantly free 
from padding and from personalities. He has made a useful con- 
tribution to the discussion of ability and its remuneration. 
THOMAS JONES 


Ferdinand Lassalle und seine Bedeutung fiir die deutsche Sozial- 
demokratie. By BERNHARD Harms. (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 
Pp. 128.) 


Tuts brief discussion of Lassalle’s position is an attack on the 
ideals of Social Democracy. Liassalle, according to Professor 
Harms, showed forty-five years ago the lines on which the Ger- 
man Labour Party is at last ready to develop. Bismarck thought 
him “one of the ablest and most lovable men ” whom he had 
ever met, and admitted that they had common ground in their 
hopes for the establishment of the Empire; and Lassalle, in the 
last months of his life, belied all his revolutionary utterances by 
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his overtures to Bismarck. This mutual regard between the 
Chancellor and Socialist, incongruous though it might appear, 
Dr. Harms considers a model for present labour leaders. If 
“labour” is to bea real force in national politics, it must shake itself 
free from Social Democracy, and go back to the ideals of Lassalle, 
the “State Socialist and practical politician,” rather than to those 
of the cosmopolitan Marx. The party of the future must work 
with rather than against the State, and must be “national” and 
patriotic, militarist and loyal to the Empire. For the working- 
man, as he very sensibly points out, can hardly be cosmopolitan 
when there is keen foreign competition in workers and goods ; 
nor is he enamoured of democratic equality within his own 
so-called class ; nor is he likely to gain much from a placid expec- 
tation of the “inevitable” breakdown of Capitalism. A really 
comprehensive Labour Party must be practical, if necessary , oppor- 
tunist ; it must not talk of Socialism in the immediate future, but 
accept and utilise palliatives, even as Lassalle indicated. (In fact, 
its attitude must be very much that of its prototype in England.) 

It is from this point of view that we are called on to admire 
Lassalle, the practical politician, relying on State help. As to 
the personal character of the man, it has been said by turns that 
he was @ mere opportunist, or a noisy populariser of other men’s 
views. Dr. Harms defends him from either charge, and tells 
again the tale of his tempestuous life to prove that the change 
of the last two years of his life was deliberate. He had outgrown 
the immediate influence of Marx, and decided that progress was 
only to be won by taking part in politics. His biographer gives 
no great space to his rather incoherent economic views, and con- 
tents himself with re-stating the iron law of wages in a modernised 
form, which, however, is nearly as pessimistic as the original 
version. “The State is the Poor Man’s Friend ” is the idea with 
which he is obsessed ; it is the working-man’s “only hope in the 
poverty of his present existence,” an interpretation of Lassalle’s 
views for which it does not appear difficult to secure present 


support. 
C. V. BuTLER 


Hohere Arbeitsintensitdt bei kiirzerer Arbettszeit, ihre personalen 
und technisch-sachlichen Voraussetzungen. By ERNsT BERN- 
HARD. (Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1909. Pp. x+94.) 


THIs is volume 138 of Schmoller and Sering’s Staats- und 
sozialwissenschaftliche Forschungen, and deals with the question 
of obtaining a greater output in shorter hours of work. The author 
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regards the shortening of the working day as a great step for- 
ward in improving the condition of the labouring population, and 
he makes out a very good case for his thesis. The book is full 
of information concerning the two industries to which the author 
has limited himself—textiles and engineering—and his facts are 
supported by official statistics. Above all, his methodical arrange- 
ment is to be commended. The author’s scheme is simple enough. 
He first shows that in the generality of cases the shortening of 
the working day has resulted in a greater output. He then con- 
siders the internal economies that are necessary, and mentions 
three—(1) to shorten the intervals during the day, (2) to put more 
machines in the charge of one man, and (3) to give more attention 
to details, such as having the right man and the right commodities 
in the right place, or having airy and well-lighted factories. 
Incidentally he considers the question of the physical and moral 
effects of intenser work on the worker, of the economy of muscular 
effort, and of the influence of the worker on the productivity of 
the machine. The author extends his considerations to conditions 
in Germany, England, and the United States. Altogether a useful 


little book, which sums up a great deal of research. 
M. EPSTEIN 


Arbeit und Armut. By Dr. ANTON von KostaNeEckI. (Freiburg 
im Breisgau: Herdersche Verlagshandlung, 1909. Pp. vi+ 
210.) 


THERE is no doubt that a great change has come and is coming 
about in the generally accepted views on poverty and its relation 
to labour, and Prof. von Kostanecki has rendered a great service 
by tracing the change historically. He calls his book a contri- 
bution to the study of the development of social ideas, and we can 
only say that it is a most interesting contribution. 

It was in his consideration of Ricardo’s Theory of Wages that 
the author conceived the idea of the book. He gradually began 
to realise that Ricardo’s theory could be explained satisfactorily 
only by reference to the influence of the English poor-laws on 
wages ; that, indeed, Ricardo himself held that wages were vitally 
affected by poor relief. The thought then suggested itself : What 
views have been held in the past concerning the influence of poor 
relief on payment for labour? 

He traces the history of this question in England, referring both 
to legislation upon it and to theoretic speculation, and he divides 
off four distinct periods. The first corresponds roughly to the 
seventeenth century, and the prevailing views were expressed by 
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Manley, Petty, and Locke. They all agree that wages are low 
and are not likely to rise, and, therefore, since they are not suf- 
ficient to maintain the labourer, he must depend on poor relief 
or on charity. 

In the second period, which includes the eighteenth century, 
he examines the opinions of Mandeville, Berkeley, Fielding, and 
Steuart, and comes to the conclusion that here quite a different 
point of view prevails. All the thinkers of the period regard 
poverty and industry not as influencing each other, but as inde- 
pendent; the two standing on the same plane. They hold that 
the necessities of society must be produced by labour ; that in the 
earliest history of mankind it was slave-labour that was pre- 
dominant, and that in the latest, free industry comes about. But 
between the two, before the earlier has developed into the later 
kind of labour, poor relief steps in and helps the labourer to exist. 

The third period, which extends to about the middle of the 
nineteenth century, was dominated by Ricardo. It is here begin- 
ning to be felt that poor relief was not a good thing but an evil. 
For the price of labour depended on the relation between supply 
and demand. “If,” in the words of Ricardo, “‘the supply of labour 
were greater than could be employed, then the people must be 
miserable. But the people had the remedy in their own hands.” 
All that was necessary was to exercise a little prudence, and this 
they would do if it were not for the evil influence of poor relief. 

Dr. von Kostanecki calls the fourth and last period the modern 
period, and distinguishes it by the desire of removing poverty 
altogether and raising the standard of life among the labouring 
population. In this last section the author has much that is inter- 
esting concerning the term “proletariat,” just as in the first section 
he considers the vicissitudes in the meaning of the word “poor.” 
He shows, for example, that in the earliest labour statutes we find 
the expression “poor labourers”; that this became later “the 
poor ”’—used not as an adjective but as a substantive; and that 
in the eighteenth century this again was succeeded by the term 
“labouring poor.” Not content with going through the early 
Statutes of Labourers, the author traces the expressions we have 
quoted to the mediwval schoolmen. By no means the least inter- 
esting parts of the book are the definitions of the term “poor” 
current in different periods. 

The subject with which the book deals is fairly limited, but 
the book is a mine of information on it. The author has gone 
through a great mass of material, and to good purpose. He states 
his opinions clearly and to the point, and supports them by 
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numerous references to his authorities. An excellent characteristic 
of the book is that it gives quotations in full. These will be found 
most interesting and suggestive. They add considerably to the 
value of the book, which may be heartily recommended to all 


those who are interested in the history of the poor law in England. 
M. EPSTEIN 


Die Weltwirtschaft: Ein Jahr- und Lesebuch. UHerausgegeben 
von KE. von Hatxe. (III. Jahrgang, 1908. I. and I. Teil.) 


THis year-book continues to justify its existence. The in- 
formation appears accurate, and is in general as nearly up-to-date 
as circumstances allow, and the descriptive and explanatory 
articles are written by well-informed authorities. The actual 
meaning of the statistical history of 1907 cannot be understood 
for some years hence, when prices have settled down to a per- 
manent level, and we know how far the ebb of foreign trade will 
neutralise the flow that culminated in that year. 

We notice that Mr. Hooker, in the paper read in May to the 
Royal Statistical Society, has stated more recent figures for live- 
stock than those in the table Teil I., p. 24, where the data for 
‘Hungary are thirteen years old. Continual care will be necessary 
to include the most modern estimates, if the use of the year-book 
as a handy place of reference for existing international statistics is 
to be preserved. For example, some statistics exist (and others 
will soon be added) of dairy and poultry produce, and these should 
find a place in the agricultural statistics. We have also looked in 
vain for the world’s production of cotton and of wool. The year- 
book is incomplete in working-class (occupation and wage) 
statistics, though there are articles on legislation affecting the 
working classes the world over, and a special account of the 
German labour market. We regret that it has been necessary to 


increase the size of the page of the publication. 
A. L. Bow.ey 
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NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


VOICES FROM THE INDIAN UP-COUNTRY: BANKING AND 
MONEY-LENDING. 


THRouGHOUT this essay the term “banking” is used in its 
most general possible sense. It may be contended that the term 
is a misnomer when applied to a system under which the 
“banker” is generally a lender as distinct from a borrower. The 
term has become so inextricably interwoven with the idea of 
deposit banking, and more recently, since the decadence of the 
private banker, with the idea of Joint Stock banking, that it is not 
easy to at once grasp the fact that it has not always been used in 
these special meanings, but has been employed to connote a much 
wider range of ideas. Not the least remarkable example of a 
special meaning attaching to a word of general application is 
afforded by the history of American banking and the common 
parlance of American financiers of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, who for many years regarded the business of issuing 
private notes as the cardinal idea conveyed by the term “bank- 
ing.” We shall in the succeeding pages often employ the terms 
“banker” and “banking’’ to include “money-lender’’ and 
“‘money-lending ’’ respectively. 

Before attempting to enumerate the main characteristics which 
serve to distinguish Indian from European and American bank- 
ing, it would be as well to start with a summary review of the 
more prominent incidents of the former. The description out- 
lined below is based on information elicited in the Province of 
Bengal alone. It is not unlikely that some modifications are 
necessary before the description can be considered literally applic- 
able to the conditions prevalent in other parts of India. The 
description will, however, it is hoped, serve the purpose of indi- 
cating the main and essential differences between the Eastern and 
Western systems of banking. It includes an enumeration of the 
various classes of lenders and borrowers, creditors and debtors; 
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the different kinds of money transactions in which they figure as 
contracting parties ; together with a résumé of the rates of interest 
and the factors which determine those rates in each kind of trans- 
action, and the various kinds of security commonly accepted. 

The lenders may be classified under four headings : (1) Bankers. 
These are the Omichunds of Bengal. Most of them are in reality 
only large money-lenders, but we have set out with the intention 
of calling them bankers, a nomenclature which is also in accord- 
ance with the now generally accepted usage of terms among both 
Indians and Anglo-Indians. This class represents the highest 
development of indigenous Indian banking. They are in Bengal 
chiefly wealthy Marwaris. 

(2) Ordinary money-lenders. This class consists of the ordinary 
Marwaris and Baniyas. In the latter category many inferior 
castes are represented. This class is found in strength in every big 
bazaar. They are generally, almost invariably, traders, shop- 
keepers, or cloth merchants. Their business is of the most 
diversified kind. Money-lending is carried on as an adjunct to 
their general business, as soon as the latter yields a sufficient 
surplus to enable the trader or shopkeeper to indulge in the lucra- 
tive and attractive pastime of financing other people. 

(3) Well-to-do raiyats. These are now taking to financing their 
poorer brethren. In parts of Bengal, particularly in Behar, the 
raiyat, or cultivator, is getting very prosperous. But he is also 
improvident to a degree, and always liable to fall into the clutches 
of the professional money-lender. The more provident raiyat has 
stepped in to save the situation, and is now gradually cutting the 
ground from beneath the feet of the regular mahajan.' 

(4) Moghals and Pathans. These deal generally in small loans, 
and the borrowers are usually small people on fixed pay. 

The incidents of banking depend very much on the amount of 
the loan. If a borrower wants a large sum of money he invariably 
goes to a banker or big mahajan, a member of our first class of 
lenders. ‘These alone deal in the larger business, the financing of 
impecunious landholders. They advance large sums on the mort- 
gage of landed properties, the rate of interest varying according 
to circumstances from 6 per cent. to 24 per cent. per annum. A 
great deal of their business is transacted at rates between 6 per 
cent. and 12 per cent. If the loan be on a usufructuary mortgage, 
the rate of interest rarely or ever exceeds 9 per cent. 

It is not generally considered worth while lending large sums 


1 Literally ‘‘big man”: the word is loosely applied to anyone who goes in for 
money-lending, 
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of money unless the value of the security is at least double that of 
the loan; and though some loans are effected on a smaller 
security, the interest is fixed at a higher figure. A certain strictly 
limited amount of business is done, of course, on the best security, 
at the rate of 6 per cent., though, curiously enough, Court of 
Wards’ estates find it difficult to raise money at that rate.! Cal- 
cutta firms, again, will not touch property in the Mofassal ? if they 
can possibly avoid it. They naturally fight shy of the intricacies 
of the law as administered in the civil courts, and there is nothing 
they view with more misgiving than the prospect of having to 
foreclose on a mortgage and appointing a manager in the Mofassal. 
The local Indian bankers have thus a practical monopoly of all the 
larger money-lending business, and their operations may extend 
over several districts. 

The operations of the two next classes of lenders—the ordinary 
Marwaris and Baniyas and the well-to-do raiyats—are confined 
to much smaller sums of money and to much smaller areas : 
to one small town or to a few villages, or more often to a single 
village. The principal borrower is the raiyat. 

Although in the village a great deal of borrowing is undoubtedly 
due to improvidence, still we would do well to remember that the 
Indian villager, be he cultivator, shopkeeper, or mechanic, is by 
nature a borrower by reason of the fact that he is himself a 
capitalist. The raiyat, almost a peasant proprietor in the 
European sense, is the owner of his own plough cattle, his slender 
stock of agricultural instruments, his seed for the coming sowing. 
If he is both fortunate and provident, he will become independent 
of outside assistance, and, with a surplus of capital, may find 
himself in a position to finance his less fortunate or less provident 
co-villagers. 

The ordinary raiyat combines in his person the functions of 
capitalist, entrepreneur, and, to a qualified extent, labourer. Asa 
capitalist he has to bear the brunt of all the fluctuations to which 
capital is subject in a country where agriculture is dependent on a 
regular rain-supply at certain definite seasons of the year. At any 
time his harvest may fail, and he may be driven to borrow to 
recoup the losses in his capital. Even under normal conditions 
he is often dependent on a regular supply of capital, and in this 
respect the village money-lender performs as necessary functions 


1 The writer has come across a few instances of loans of large sums made on 
usufructuary mortgages of good villages at rates so low as 44 and 5 per cent., but he 
believes these cases to be exceptional. 

2 Mofassal means the up-country parts as distinct from the big Presidency 
towns, 
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as the village Brahman or the village barber. He is, in fact, part 
and parcel of the village polity. 

Formerly money was lent by the village Baniya within the 
village, and a running account was kept, which was balanced 
yearly at the close of the village year. Nowadays the custom has 
crept in of lending money more and more on regular bonds and 
mortgage deeds. Loans on bonds are, however, confined to men of 
some substance. The man of straw cannot borrow on a simple 
bond. It is the small zamindar, or well-to-do raiyat, requiring a 
moderate sum—say, anything from Rs. 50 to Rs. 500'—who can 
procure it from the local mahajan or Baniya by executing a simple 
bond or note of hand, without actually hypothecating any pro- 
perty. The rate of interest on a transaction of this nature varies 
from 12 per cent. to 24 per cent. per annum, according to the 
reputation of the borrower, and occasionally rules as high as 
36 per cent., though such high rates are not common. 

Those who enjoy a less favourable degree of credit in the village 
have to execute mortgage bonds. With the increase in mortgage 
transactions which has attended the marked increase in the value 
of land tenure there has appeared a gradual tendency for the 
operations of the village mahajan to overstep the boundaries of the 
village. This tendency has been more pronounced where the 
well-off raiyat has come to the fore as the financier of his less 
prosperous brethren. He has to some extent undermined the true 
village character of the older village money-lender. The interests 
of the latter have become less focussed in the village itself, and his 
views have become more cosmopolitan as he has found himself 
ousted from a part of his heritage: 

The different kinds of mortgage are legion. We may, of course, 
at once classify them under two broad heads—ordinary mortgage 
and usufructuary mortgage. In the case of ordinary mortgage 
without possession the rate of interest on village loans such as 
we are at present considering varies from 12 per cent. to 24 per 
cent. per annum, the security being the raiyat’s holding. 

Ordinary usufructuary mortgage is well represented by what is 
known in Behar as sudbharna. The essential part of the transac- 
tion is that the borrower makes over specified immovable property 
to his banker or mahajan in consideration of receiving a loan on 
the understanding that the latter shall realise his interest by 
enjoying the full usufruct of the mortgaged property so long as the 
principal remains unpaid. The property mortgaged may be a 
fraction of a small raiyati holding in the case of a petty cultivator, 

1 Tf exchange be taken at 1s, 4d. per super, Rs. 100 represents £6 13s. 4d. 
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or it may consist of an estate of several whole villages in the case 
of a landlord debtor. Where raiyati holdings are mortgaged the 
mahajan sometimes allows the raiyat to continue cultivating the 
land on a produce rent. 

There is a variation of sudbharna known commonly as zar- 
peshgit. The main distinguishing feature consists in the fact that 
under the zarpeshgi mortgage any surplus proceeds over and above 
the stipulated interest go back to the mortgagor; whereas under 
ordinary sudbharna the mortgagee appropriates any surplus. In 
zarpeshgi a term is often fixed within which it is not permissible 
to repay the principal. 

A very interesting species of mortgage much in favour among 
the indigo planters of Behar is that known as the suttuwa-pattuwa 
system. The principles involved are those of the ordinary sink- 
ing fund. The essential feature of the system is that the loan is 
repaid in equal instalments year by year. The interest is first 
deducted, and the balance of the instalment goes to liquidate the 
principal. This process goes on yearly until the principal becomes 
liquidated altogether, when the transaction is terminated, and the 
property becomes free from mortgage. The probable annual 
average net yield of the property mortgaged is settled beforehand. 
In case the mortgagor is allowed to retain possession of the mort- 
gaged property, as is sometimes done, this is the sum which will 
have to be paid yearly; but in cases of true usufructuary mort- 
gage, where the mortgagee actually enters on possession, the 
mortgagee appropriates any unexpected surplus, though he does 
not render himself liable to bear any undeserved loss, because he 
may always bring a suit to recover the amount by which the pro- 
ceeds of the land fall short of the interest at the stipulated rate. 
An account is generally made out beforehand, and adhered to 
throughout the transaction. 

The usual rate of interest in these cases is 12 per cent. per 
annum, but some indigo factories are satisfied with as low a rate 
as 9 per cent. It is the most common system on which factories 
lend money in Behar, but it is not much in favour with the ordi- 
nary village money-lender, as his capital comes in too soon. 
Factories also find that they cannot get the full rate of interest on 
the whole of their loanable funds, as under the system some capital 
must necessarily be lying idle for considerable periods at a time. 
The system is in many ways an interesting one, and very fair to 
the debtor. 

This brief description of the village type of banking would not 
be complete without a reference to the systems of banking in kind. 
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A common method of doing business is to lend cash just before the 
time of sowing of a crop, and to take payment in grain when the 
crop is harvested at the market rate then prevalent, plus five seers 
(i.e., about ten pounds) of grain for every rupee of cash lent. 
For example, a cultivator will borrow Rs. 20 in October for the 
purchase of seed. In March, after the harvesting of the winter 
crop, he will repay the loan, in the form, say, of wheat, to his 
banker to the value of Rs. 20 at the ruling market rates prevalent 
at the time of repayment plus one hundred seers of wheat, repre- 
senting the interest on the loan. 

When grain was selling at thirty seers or more to the rupee the 
system was perhaps convenient to both parties, but at the present 
high level of prices it falls very severely on the borrower. 

In the more primitive and backward parts of the country, 
particularly where hills abound and aboriginal tribes exist, as in 
the Santhal Perganas, in Bengal, we find grain lending and grain 
banks much in evidence, and grain still continues to some extent 
to figure as the medium of currency. Under the system known as 
the sawai! system so much grain is lent before the sowing of a 
crop to be returned with one quarter added as interest after the 
reaping of the crop. The derhi? system is the same, except that 
the interest is half instead of a quarter of the principal. If there 
be any scarcity of grain before the sowing of the new crop the 
sawai system always gives place to the derhi system, and the latter 
is the prevalent system in places like the Santhal Perganas, where 
a simple and primitive agricultural folk are, but for the provisions 
of the law of usury, in the hands of a cunning and unprincipled 
class of money-lenders. In these backward parts even cent. per 
cent. interest is commonly charged on the loan of seed grains.’ 

A large business is done by ordinary Marwaris and Baniyas in 
small loans, e.g., Rs. 100 or less, on no security at all, or on 
simple personal security. The borrower is generally the landless 
man, the worker on a fixed wage, the clerk or menial servant, and 
the labourer or coolie. These can, as a rule, only borrow small 
sums by agreeing to pay interest at the rate of one anna in the 
rupee monthly, or, in other words, at 75 per cent. per annum. 


1 Sawai means one and a@ quarter. 2 Derhi means one and a half. 

3 In considering grain loans one has to bear in mind the difference in the price 
of grain at the time when it is lent and at the time when it is repaid, and also the 
fact that the grain repaid contains a considerable quantity of moisture. The cent. 
per cent. interest on seed grains is also common in the more ‘“‘ advanced ” districts 
of Bengal, but good seed of a’ specified kind is given, and ordinary food grains are 
repaid. Under such circumstances the cent. per cent. interest does not appear so 
iniquitous as it sounds. 
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There is, as might be expected, a high percentage of bad debts. 
Compound interest prevails for the most part, though in certain 
localities, e.g., the Orissa districts, compound interest is rare. 

The sum due often becomes enhanced out of all reasonable 
proportion to the sum originally lent, and the account is made so 
complex that the illiterate debtor becomes hopelessly confused, 
and often goes on paying steadily for years without understanding 
his account. It is no uncommon thing for a man to borrow Rs. 20 
and to find that at the end of a couple of years or so, in spite of 
frequent payments, he is a debtor to the tune of Rs. 200 or 300. 
The more reasonable money-lender, desirous of maintaining a 
reputation for fair dealing, will gladly take Rs. 50 and clear the 
account, but the Shylock is always to be found who will demand 
his pound of flesh in the shape of the little bit of homestead land, 
the one ewe lamb, or even the thatch over the head of the debtor’s 
family, and will sometimes succeed in getting it in the courts. 

When the courts, acting either in accordance with the express 
provisions of a usury law or some unwritten local custom, refuse 
to decree unreasonable rates of interest, it is a common practice 
to insert in the bond a sum larger than the sum really lent. The 
extra amount represents a kind of salaamt! which the borrower 
has to pay for the privilege of being allowed to enter into con- 
tractal relations with his money-lender. Numerous other devices 
are also resorted to in order to evade the provisions of the law 
where a usury law exists. Nor are these subterfuges necessarily 
confined to the smaller type of dealings. In several cases from 
the Santhal Perganas which have been brought to the writer’s 
notice a creditor has had inserted in the mortgage deed a clause 
hypothecating some trifling property, e.g., a small mud hut, pos- 
sibly existent only in the imagination of the creditor, said to lie 
just outside the boundary of the Santhal Perganas district, to 
enable him to evade the stringent usury laws of that district by 
suing his debtor in the court of the district in which the hut is 
supposed to lie. 

Amongst those who go in for the lending of small sums of 
money at high rates of interest on personal security we must not 
omit to mention the Moghals and Pathans. They are itinerant, 
but wealthy, pedlars—men who are brought up by their mothers 
to regard the peaceful plains of India as a regular Tom Tiddler’s 


' Salaami is a difficult word to translate. It means in this connection the 
customary present which, according to Oriental notions, should be made when a man 
receives a new lease of land, or gets appointed to an office, &c., &c. The gift is 
made, of course, by the recipient of the favour. 
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ground. They advance small loans on personal security on what 
is commonly known as the kistbandi system. The borrower has 
generally to find one or more sureties. The common rates of 
interest in vogue are one anna per rupee per mensem and two 
annas per rupee per mensem, 1.e., 75 per cent. and 150 per cent. 
perannum. The rates really work out to higher figures, because 
they are compounded, as a rule, at the end of every six months, 
and sometimes more frequently. 

There are always to be found Marwaris and jewellers in large 
villages or small towns who will advance money on the security 
of ornaments pledged with them. This is simple pawning. The 
rate of interest varies from 12 per cent. to 18 per cent. per annum. 
Sometimes it is as low as 9 per cent. per annum. Even the larger 
bankers of the first class already described are not above doing 
business of this kind. It is a common thing to find the big man’s 
poorer relations, financed by the big man himself, doing this pawn- 
ing business, and also advancing small sums at high rates of 
interest on indifferent security. In fact, if we except the very 
largest type of loan, it cannot be said that any system of money- 
lending is the peculiar prerogative of any particular class. 

Having now seen something of the various classes of money- 
lenders and the systems of money-lending commonly in vogue, we 
are in a position to attempt the enumeration of the general char- 
acteristics which serve to distinguish the Eastern from the Western 
system of banking. 

(a) In the first place, the most pronounced characteristic of 
Indian banking is its static condition. All the systems are stereo- 
typed more or less by custom. The rates of interest, especially 
in the smaller type of dealings, are largely ruled by custom, 
and even in the bigger transactions, independent of all other 
considerations except the amount of the loan and the nature of the 
security. The rates are quite independent of the money rates 
in Calcutta, or Bombay, or any other big place. Still more extra- 
ordinary, they are independent, apparently, of the conditions of 
the local money market. In other words, plentiful money does not 
necessarily mean cheap money. ‘There is always a great influx of 
money into any district after the harvesting and sale of the crops. 
The rates of interest, however, remain unaffected. 

(b) In India bankers are for the most part lenders as distinct 
from borrowers. Deposit banking is only in its infancy. There 
are, however, indications that a great secular change is in progress 
in respect of deposit banking. 

(c) All Indian banking and money-lending is purely personal in 
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character. The Indian banker does not care to lend, unless at very 
high rates of interest, to anyone with whom he is not personally 
acquainted. He also likes to see what his debtor is doing with 
his money. 

(d) The avocation of banking is always found in combination 
with other forms of activity, such as land-holding, cultivation, 
shopkeeping, or trading ; and it is mainly from these sources that 
the surplus funds are derived to be utilised in money-lending. 
These avocations are also, to a considerable extent, mutually com- 
pensatory in respect of money-lending. For example, when, 
owing to bad harvests, trade is slack, the demand for money is 
brisk, and it is the money-lender’s golden opportunity. 

(e) There is often to be discovered an ulterior motive in the 
lending of money in India.! It has become a maxim amongst 
proprietors that if you want to get hold of your neighbour’s land 
lend him as much money as he will take. 

(f) In the case of small loans made at high rates of interest, 
the principle is invoked of distributing the risk among a numerous 
clientéle. The money-lender is like the English bookmaker at a 
race meet. The experience of several generations has enabled him 
to predict substantial profits in spite of a large percentage of 
defaults. A great deal of this kind of money-lending is in reality 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

There is, perhaps, no development of Indian banking so full of 
interest and so pregnant with possibilities for the future as the 
movement towards deposit banking as represented by the Co- 
operative Credit Societies inaugurated during the last few years in 
Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab, Madras, and Burma. 

These fall under two categories—Urban Societies and Rural 
Societies. The former are mostly on the Schulze model. They 
draw their members from the employés of certain Calcutta firms, 
Government ministerial officers, and also from artisans and shop- 
keepers. They are not numerous, and less interesting than the 
Rural Societies organised on the model of the system originally 
formulated in Germany by Raiffeisen. 

The “bank ” embraces as many co-villagers as.trust each other 
to a sufficient extent, each member being responsible under a 
system of unlimited liability for all the loans contracted by the 
other members of the society. You must be accepted into such a 


1 It is a curious fact that the existence of an ulterior object in banking should be 
a feature of the highest industrial and financial development in Germany, Austria, 
and America. The proper business of banking is often subordinated to the purpose 
of financing the Cartels, Syndicates, and Trusts which have been formed in those 
countries, 
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society before being admitted to the privilege of taking out a loan. 
The governing body consists of four or five members elected by 
the association for the period of one year. They receive no re- 
muneration for their services. The system thus possesses many of 
the advantages inherent in the form of government of the Ancient 
Roman Republic. Loans are only granted for specific purposes, 
such as the purchase of .seed, the redemption of a mortgage, the 
buying of a bullock, &c., to be approved by the committee 
assembled in solemn conclave on the day of full moon. The com- 
mittee, if it approve the objects of the loan, next proceeds to fix 
the instalments in which it is to be repaid, and also settles the 
question of sureties. The accounts, which are in the simplest 
possible form, are kept by one of the committee. 

The rate of interest on loans is fixed for the particular society. 
In other words, the rate does not vary as between one borrower 
and another. All who are approved are accepted on equal terms. 
It is, of course, an essential feature of the system that the rate of 
interest on loans should be lower than the prevalent rate charged 
by the local money-lenders. In this fact exists the great attraction 
of the system for the raiyat, who is enabled to borrow money for 
his more pressing needs at a reasonable rate of simple interest. 
The system thus brings capital on easy terms to the door of the 
poorest raiyat, who has, perhaps, no more solid material security 
than the loin-cloth in which he stands. It is necessary, however, 
that he should have acquired a reputation for honesty in his village 
—an immaterial asset which counts for much in village life. The 
bad character and the spendthrift will never be able to obtain a 
loan, because he will not be trusted sufficiently by his co-villagers, 
and will be therefore rigorously excluded from the pale of their 
little society. 

The bank pays a fixed rate of interest also on deposits. The 
rate is, of course, less than the rate on loans, the difference going 
to build up a reserve. One mistake made in Bengal when the first 
co-operative credit societies were started there three or four years 
ago was the fixing of too low rates of interest both on deposits and 
loans. The result was that while individual societies were ready 
to take all the money they could get on these easy terms from 
Government or from philanthropic sources, there was no induce- 
ment to anyone approaching the matter from a business point of 
view to invest his money in the bank; and the system merely 
afforded a machinery for the distribution of State and philan- 
thropic loans, and remained lacking in all the more vital principles 
of banking. As soon as this mistake was realised—and it was 
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pointed out as far back as 1903—an effort was made by fixing 
higher rates of interest to bring the system more into line with 
the principles of ordinary Mofassal banking and money-lending. 
At present the rates of interest payable by borrowers are, with 
one or two exceptions, 124 per cent. and 18% per cent., while 
money is borrowed at rates varying from 12 per cent. to 18 per 
cent., according to local circumstances and necessity. 

The object of raising the rates is, of course, to attract local 
capital. It is not an essential part of the system that the capital 
should be subscribed from within the society itself. A good deal 
of misapprehension appears to exist on this point. The Raiffeisen 
societies of Europe have, in fact, indented largely for their sup- 
plies of capital on the local landholders and merchants. In so 
far as the lender and the borrower are combined in the same 
corporate person, we have a clear instance of departure from the 
traditions of Indian banking, and an approximation to Western 
methods. 

The whole spirit of these small co-operative groups is demo- 
cratic. It is destructive of the fundamental principles of the 
system that any one individual should gain such an ascendancy 
within the group as to be able to impose his will on the other 
members. Such a society will be in danger of developing into 
a “one-man show,” and confidence will be impaired or altogether 
destroyed. This is one reason why it has been adopted as a 
general principle of the system that its offices should be honorary, 
and—in Aristotelian phrase—filled by election from the whole 
body of free citizens assembled in one market-place. It has also 
been recognised that mere size is not in itself a desideratum. 
The members should be drawn from the same residential village 
or hamlet. It is essential to the success of the system that every 
member should be personally acquainted with every other member, 
because he is responsible for his integrity and is ultimately surety 
for him. 

The Indian village is probably unique in respect of the oppor- 
tunities it affords the villager of watching the affairs of his neigh- 
bour. Without going at all out of his way to pry into his private 
affairs, the villager cannot help knowing all about his neighbour 
—physically, morally, and materially. The secretive man will 
not be trusted sufficiently to be accepted into membership. There 
is thus a very clear limit to the size of these institutions, and 
beyond that limit development will be but doubtful progress. 
In other words, the Indian viilage bank is essentially a micro- 
organism. Its possibilities in respect of development lie not 
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so much in the direction of the expansion of individual societies 
as in the direction of multiplication and co-operative grouping for 
financial purposes. 

Before discussing the potentialities of the system, we would 
do well to see something of its main incidents and its relation to 
both Eastern and Western banking. Mr. Gourlay, I.C.S., has 
given an admirable description of the system in the form of notes 
of an address prepared for the Industrial Conference, held at 
Surat in January, 1908. Mr. Gourlay has enumerated the main 
principles of the Raiffeisen societies under seven heads :— 

1. Unlimited liability. 

Operations restricted to a small area. 

No shares, and consequently no dividends. 

No payment for services rendered. 

. Repayment of the loan from the profits or savings effected. 

6. An indivisible reserve fund. 

7. The moral as well as the material benefit of the members. 

Now, it is clear that, so far as the first five heads, and also 
the seventh, are concerned, the system is at once distinguished 
from ordinary business enterprises conducted with joint stock 
capital. Though the system is imported from Europe and trans- 
planted in alien soil, it has many affinities with Eastern ideas 
and prejudices. It is perhaps in no small measure to this fact 
that the partial success which has attended the early experiments 
in these little societies is to be attributed. Take, first, the charac- 
teristic of unlimited liability. The principle is at once understood 
by the Indian cultivator, who is not familiar with any other form 
of liability. To introduce limited liability would be to intro- 
duce a measure of confusion into his mental picture of the new 
institution, and by just so much to weaken that confidence on 
which we depend ultimately for success. 

We have already seen how the size of the ordinary residential 
village imposes a natural limit on the area of operation of the 
institutions. It is a limit which appeals at once to the Indian 
villager, who is brought up to regard his castemen of the same 
village as descendants of a single patriarch. 

Again, the idea of shares and dividends is altogether beyond 
the mental horizon of the ordinary cultivator. He would have 
to be educated up to it. In any case the restriction is a natural 
one, because the societies in their infancy could not afford to pay 
dividends, and, even if they could afford to pay dividends, those 
who held large shares would endeavour to bleed the borrowers 30 
as to make the dividends as high as possible. 


or go tO 
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The question of non-payment for services rendered has already 
been touched upon. The principles enumerated under heads 
5 and 6 are readily grasped by the simplest villager. As 
regards the seventh, and last, principle, it suffices to observe that 
once the members are assured of the material benefits of the 
scheme, the moral benefits will soon be apparent to all. The 
cultivator will be to a large extent emancipated from the thraldom 
of bondage to the village money-lender. The idea, however, is 
not to abolish the latter altogether, but merely to bring him into 
line with the new conditions, and, if possible, convert him into 
a@ more useful member of society. The better class of money- 
lender will perhaps find his best interests to lie in dealings 
with these corporate associations of raiyats rather than with 
individuals. 

There will still probably remain a field for the operations of 
the village mahajan on the old lines, because there will always 
be village spendthrifts, who will not be accepted within the pale 
of any association. It may be, in fact, that the complete success 
of the system will involve a paradox—the raising of the rate of 
interest on ordinary village loans contracted outside the bank. 
At present the mahajan lends to all and sundry, the wise and 
the foolish, the prudent and the prodigal, at the same rate of 
interest (so far, at any rate, as small loans are concerned). The 
thrifty have to pay the bad debts of the thriftless. Under the 
new régime the thrifty would borrow from the mahajan still, but 
through the medium of the bank, whereas the residue of the 
mahajan’s operations could only be transacted at a much higher 
rate of interest than obtains at present. 

Along with its affinities with Eastern ideas, the system is in 
one of its incidents essentially Western in character. It provides 
for true deposit banking. The Indian villager will trust a body 
of his co-villagers with his savings where he would not trust 
any one of them individually. The sense of unlimited joint 
responsibility appeals to him as the best possible security. The 
democratic character of the village bank is the best pledge of 
its solvency. If the village bank were to achieve this and nothing 
more—if it familiarise the people at large with the idea of deposit 
banking—then it will have more than justified the efforts of those 
who have given hostages to fortune in the shape of the valuable 
time and unremitting energy they have expended on the new 
movement. 

As regards the progress already made, Mr. Gourlay tells us 
that “there are at present in India 735 rural societies; their 
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capital amounts to eleven lakhs! of rupees, half of which has been 
subscribed by the members themselves, one quarter has been 
lent by the Government, and one quarter has been borrowed from 
outside.” ” 

There exists great promise for the future in the fact that while 
during the year 1906-1907 nearly twelve lakhs of rupees of loans 
were made by these infant societies, the cost of management was 
kept down to the low figure of Rs. 7000, and no debts were written 
off and no losses sustained, and the reserves at the end of the 
year amounted to half a lakh of rupees. 

As co-operation is the keynote of the system, so we look forward 
te a grouping of the small village banks under some form of 
central institution which will finance the unit banks. The 
industrial banks in Europe have already been organised in this 
manner, and, in fact, the transition seems a natural one. 
It would seem advisable, however, to let this movement come 
spontaneously from below rather than to attempt to “hustle the 
East” by superposing it from above on a system which is still 
admittedly in an experimental stage. This is, of course, a ques- 
tion which must be left for decision to those who have boldly 
volunteered to guide the infant institutions through the diffi- 
culties and dangers that beset them in their tutelary stage. 

The effect of the successful co-operative grouping of the small 
village societies would be to render credit in India organic, instead 
of the inorganic thing it is at present. Money on easy terms 
would be brought to the door of the humblest self-respecting 
raiyat, with a guarantee against waste in the form of a self- 
educated village public opinion, having its roots in personal 
interests inconsistent with unproductive expenditure. The great 
gulf that now exists between Eastern and Western capital would 
be bridged over once for all. A plethora of money in the presi- 
dency towns would be well-nigh impossible when such excellent 
opportunities for the investment of funds on sound security 


existed in the Mofassal. 
H. R. PERRotTtT 


1 A lakh means 100,000. A lakh of rupees at exchange 1s, 4d. the rupee is 


equivalent to £6,666 13s, 4d. 
2 Notes of an address prepared for the Industrial Conference held at Surat in 


January, 1908. 
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Tue Coat CrRIsIs. 


As a miner, I know of no period in the history of British 
coal-mining so eventful as the present year. The Eight Hours 
Coal Mines Act necessitates considerable changes in the working 
arrangements at the collieries. In every coalfield the Act has 
given rise to a large crop of minor disputes about the meal- 
times, overtime, and bonus wages of the datal workers. The 
resultant stoppage of work for several days at many collieries 
accounts for most of the decrease of 10 per cent. or so in the 
general output of coal as compared with July of last year. 
Another factor in the reduction is the fact that the miners, who 
usually take their annual holidays in May or June, did not do so 
this year as the trade outlook was threatening. Directly prospects 
brightened in July they rushed away at once. Full work will 
not be resumed till October, while most of the minor disputes 
will be amicably settled by then. But no real comparison of the 
output of coal before and after the coming of the Act can be 
made for at least a twelvemonth. It will require all that time 
for many collieries to adapt their mechanical equipments to the 
altered conditions. A year hence the normal output of coal in 
quantity and in cost of production will probably reveal little or 
no change in cost to consumers. 

The recent coal crisis in South Wales arose out of the demand 
of the Coal-owners’ Association to set aside the existing wage 
agreement which terminates March 31st, 1910, and to establish 
@ new wage agreement to date from July 1st, 1909. They based 
their demand on the assumption that the Eight Hours Act is a 
legal abrogation of the wage agreement. The miners contested 
this interpretation, and stoutly refused to consider it. The coal- 
owners then claimed the right to introduce any changes in the 
methods of working whenever and wherever they found it suited 
their purpose to do so without the slightest consultation with the 
miners. Their chief proposal was to introduce a double shift of 
coal hewers, as obtains in some English and Scotch coalfields. 
The Welsh miners have rooted objections to the double shift on 
the grounds (1) that it increases the risks of accidents and ex- 
plosions (the South Wales coal mines are very fiery); (2) that it 
would lead to an abnormal increase of output and so disturb the 
normal development of the South Wales coal trade. The miners 
were prepared to consider any cases of collieries with special cir- 
cumstances, and to agree to double shift in such cases. 
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The coal-owners eventually agreed (after a dramatic sitting 
which lasted from noon till midnight of June 30th) to submit 
all proposed changes in methods of working to the miners’ lodges 
for local mutual agreement. Should local negotiations fail, the 
matter is referred to the Joint Conciliation Board. Any proposal 
affecting safety only is referred to an arbitrator appointed by the 
Home Secretary. Should the Board fail to settle any other 
objections re wages or hours within two months, either party is 
then free to adopt the ultimate course of a month’s notice to 
decide the dispute by strike or lock-out. This new agreement 
is co-terminous with the wage agreement, and both expire March 
31st, 1910. Miners and mine-owners anticipate a severe struggle 
next March, as each party will bring forward demands of funda- 
mental difference. 

The Scotch coal crisis is also over. The coal-owners withdrew 
their demand for a 12} per cent. reduction, which would have 
brought wages down to 5s. 6d. a day, and they agreed to make 
the present rate of 6s. a day, equivalent to 50 per cent. on the 
1888 basis, the standard minimum wage. The miners, on the 
other hand, agreed to abate any claim for an increase due on 
any increase in coal prices up to 6} per cent. should such increase 
take place before March 31st, 1910. The new agreement will 
remain in force until August Ist, 1912. 

The outstanding feature of the Welsh and Scotch disputes 
was the decision to enforce the twentieth rule of the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain. The operation of this rule means 
that every coal district in the country comes out in a sympathetic 
strike with any of the affiliated coal districts which is attacked 
by the coal-owners on a question of wages. Hitherto the rule has 
been regarded as a pious expression only. But the crisis in 
South Wales was so acute and the Welsh delegation so resolved 
on its adoption, that the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain 
decided to take a ballot of all its members on the matter. But 
before the ballot could be taken a settlement was effected, as 
outlined above. The ballot on the twentieth rule is believed to 
have had an influence on the settlement. The Welsh crisis over 
the Scotch dispute became acute, and the Scotch miners demanded 
that the twentieth rule should be put into operation in their case. 
This time the ballot was taken, and an overwhelming majority, 
7 to 1, voted in favour of a sympathetic strike. The Welsh 
miners supported the project by a vote of 9 to 1. The result of 
the ballot reveals a remarkable change of temper and outlook 
among the miners. They claim that the ballot was the decisive 
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factor in the Scotch settlement. Flushed with this sense of power 
and victory, the miners are sure to use the twentieth rule in 
future whenever wages in any district are attacked. Hence the 
country is sure to be faced, sooner or later, with the terrible 
prospect of a national stoppage of our coal supplies, with its 
concomitant paralysis of national industry. 

T. I. Marpy JONES 





CENTRAL Poor LAW CONFERENCE. REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 37TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE, APRIL, 1909.1 


THE Conference of Guardians and officials which met at the 
Guildhall in April last was of special importance. It was entirely 
devoted to a discussion of the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission. Delegates were present from 271 Unions, and, in addi- 
tion, there were a number of elected and co-opted representatives. 
Four papers were read. Mr. Bentham, of Bradford, put forward 
a summary of the Majority Report, of which he was one of the 
signatories. Mr. Manton, the Chairman of the Birmingham 
Board, dealt with the administrative proposals from the standpoint 
of a “progressive” Guardian. The Rev. G. Propert, of Fulham, 
discussed principles and methods of relief, voicing strict C.O.8. 
doctrine, and Mr. Leach, the Rochdale Clerk, reviewed the un- 
employment proposals of the Majority, and spent most of his 
time contending that, where they were not contradictory, they 
were superfluous. The reading of the papers was followed by 
a discussion, in which between forty and fifty delegates took part. 

Neither papers nor speeches make any fresh contribution to 
the solution of specific problems. The proceedings are only im- 
portant as revealing the attitude of leading Guardians to proposed 
changes. The Guardians would seem to be unanimous against 
their transformation into “authorities not directly elected for Poor 


Law purposes.” “They were as one against Mr. Bentham.” “If 
the thin end of the wedge were got in, Guardians, as such, were 
ruined.” Next, almost every speaker had something to say 


against the Local Government Board. LHither it did not advise 

enough and in time, or it interfered too much. Thirdly, many 

of the speakers were not aware of anything in the Poor Law call- 

ing for radical change. “There was no reason in the world . . . 

why Boards of Guardians up and down the country should be 
1 London: P. 8. King and Son. Pp. xv+187. 1s. net, 
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interfered with.” Only one member, so far as we have observed, 
called attention to what Dr. Bernard Bosanquet has characterised 
as “perhaps the most unexpected and terrible scandal revealed by 
the two reports ”—the treatment of the 200,000 children who are 
receiving outdoor relief. Others contended that many Boards had 
already carried out the suggested improvements or would have 
done so but for the dead hand of the Local Government Board. 
What was wanted, they said, was to bring “the laggards to the 
level of the progressive Boards.” Mr. Propert held that ‘where 
the Poor Law is administered on sound principles” there is 
“scarcely any necessity whatever for reform.” Needless to add, 
the progressive Boards are not run on these “sound principles.” 
_ The same speaker regretted the breaking down of “the clearly- 
defined boundary ‘ Destitution,’”’ while another Guardian asserted 
that the use of this word “had long been mere cant,’ and Mr. 
Bentham declared that it had been “entirely misunderstood ” in 
different parts of the country. Mr. Propert does not believe in 
a “curative and restorative” Poor Law, and is amazed to find 
the Majority urging that administration in future is to be less 
deterrent and more elastic. “Surely,” he exclaims aghast, “it was 
the stretching of the law which brought about the very Commis- 
sion we are now discussing.” One Guardian is astonished to hear 
of institutions which had cost £400 per bed, while his own Union 
had found £80 sufficient for up-to-date provision, and he wonders 
what the Local Government Board has been doing. Mr. Bentham 
urges that the administrative machinery proposed by the Majority 
would arrest the municipalisation of the various services which 
has been going on apace, while Mr. Manton has no hesitation in 
facing the alternative of distribution to be found in the Minority 
Report, in preference to the creation of another authority, “badly 
constituted and worse controlled.” The discussion of unemploy- 
ment was very disappointing. Mr. Leach had no difficulty in 
discovering signs of haste and inconsistency in the treatment of 
the subject by the Majority, and he did not think the Minority 
Report worth discussing. His position is doubtless typical of that 
of many officials. Believing all labour to be honourable that is 
honest, he asks “where are our carriers by land and water, our 
shopmen or clerks to come from, if boys do not on leaving school 
go as errand boys or van boys?” and so forth. “Is it reasonable 
to think that private employers are going to be parties to any 
conference held for the purpose of teaching them how to manage 
their own affairs? ” 

Only one or two speakers seemed to have any clear vision of 
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the true lines of cleavage between the two Reports. The Presi- 
dent, Dr. Macnamara, in an admirable review of the general 
situation, speaking of the Minority Report, said, “It is, as I read 
it, an endeavour to combine the function of those who seek to 
remove causes with the function of those who seek to mitigate 
results. If fifty years ago we had sincerely tackled the slums 
and the insanitary dwellings of this country, I can imagine that 
the need for a good deal of our present expenditure of time and 
money on the physically and mentally unfit would not have arisen. 
. . . The obligation to reform is quite as imperative as the neces- 
sity to chasten.” Mr. Manton quotes from the Minority Report 
the sentence, “It seemed to us of less importance to consider what 
is done to the existing paupers than to discover what is creating 
them,” and urges that this is what progressive Guardians have 
been pressing in vain upon the Local Government Board. 

No better justification of the need for overhauling the Poor 
Law system could be desired than is to be found in the conflicting 
opinions revealed in these pages. ‘The most dangerous symptom 
is the self-complacency of so many of the delegates. One lady 
did indeed appeal to the audience “to become super-guardians 
for the moment,” but such magical changes are rare and difficult. 
Perhaps by the next annual conference the Majority Report and 
the evidence on which it is based will have forced an entry more 
completely into the parochial mind. Perhaps also by that time 
some of the Guardians, greatly daring, will have ventured to read 
the Minority Report. 

THOMAS JONES 


RECENT OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


Reports from the Select Committee on the Application of Sinking 
Funds in KEzercise of Borrowing Powers. (Commons’ 
Papers, 193 and 372, 1909.) 


It has recently been a common complaint of critics of local 
finance, and especially of opponents of municipal trading, that 
many corporations have evaded their duty of providing sinking 
funds by the “ingenious maneuvre ”! or “most ill-judged Parlia- 
mentary slip”? of utilising the money in connection with further 
borrowings. Witnesses before the Committee on Municipal Trad- 


1 Porter, The Dangers of Mumicipal Trading, p. 184; ¢f. Economic JouRNAL, 
xvii, p. 389. 
? Arthur Kay, Municipal Trading, p. 23. 
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ing of 1903, and that on Repayment of Loans by Local Authorities 
of 1902, voiced this complaint, but no pronouncement was made 
upon it in either of the reports. Last year, however, a small 
Select Committee was appointed to inquire into this subject, and, 
after being re-appointed this session, they have issued their report. 

When Parliament or a central department sanctions borrow- 
ing for any particular purpose a period is fixed during which the 
local authority must make ‘provision for repayment from the 
receipts of the undertaking or by contributions from the rates. 
Three chief methods of redemption are employed : the instalment 
system, by which a fixed amount of the principal is repaid each 
year to the lender together with interest on the portion remaining 
unpaid ; the annuity system, by which an equal sum is paid for 

- debt-charge every year, being made up of principal and interest ; 
and the sinking fund system, by which, in addition to paying 
interest on the full amount every year, such a sum is annually 
set aside as will suffice to repay the loan at the end of the period. 
In the two former cases the loan is repaid piecemeal, a method 
which appeals only to certain classes of investors, such as insur- 
ance companies; but by far the larger part of loca! debt comes 
under the third system, and the problem arises as to the manner 
in which the funds may be properly utilised before the period for 
repayment arrives. 

The matter is further complicated by the fact that 
the stock issued by a local authority is not generally ecar- 
marked to a particular undertaking, so that the period for redemp- 
tion of the stock may not coincide with the sinking fund period 
prescribed for any particular works. The life of the stock may 
be fifty years, while the period allowed for amortisation on tram- 
ways or parks will be shorter or longer than this. Indeed, there 
still exists some irredeemable stock, more which is redeemable 
at the option of the local authority after a specified date, and still 
more which must be redeemed within a period of ten or twenty 
years after a specified date. 

Until recently the sums set aside to the sinking funds (includ- 
ing loans funds and redemption funds) had to be invested in out- 
side authorised securities unless they were used forthwith in 
paying off debt or buying up the stock in the market. Some 
have urged that the money should be invested only in Consols, but 
in that case the local authority would be obtaining a lower interest 
than it pays, and if the plan had been adopted we can hardly 
imagine that the critics would have been satisfied. Rather we 
should expect the Industrial Freedom League to have found a new 
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argument against municipal trading in the fact that the local 
authorities had lost considerably through the depreciation of their 
sinking fund securities in recent years. More commonly, there- 
fore, a municipality preferred to lend to another at approximately 
the same interest as it paid, though even here there is some risk 
of loss through depreciation of the investment unless it is repay- 
able before the lending authority requires to redeem its own stock. 
But when the local body is obtaining borrowing powers for new 
purposes it appears an absurd arrangement to force it to lend large 
sums to outside bodies and simultaneously issue new stock. The 
principle of accumulating sinking funds during a period of fresh 
borrowing was employed by the national Government a century 
ago and was effectively exposed by Robert Hamilton and Ricardo, 
so that it might be thought nowadays that borrowing with one 
hand and lending with the other was less defensible than employ- 
ing their own funds. The critics, however, complain that in the 
latter case the funds exist only on paper, and even suggest that 
the accounts are cooked ; but in point of fact the utilisation of the 
statutory sum set aside from each department for the prevention 
of new debt has distinct advantages, assuming, of course, that 
the local authority repays its creditors when its obligations mature. 
It overcomes the inconvenience and cost of frequently issuing new 
stock, leads to a saving of management, and also obviates the risk 
of loss by depreciation of the outside securities. The other sug- 
gestion, that the corporation should always buy up its own stock 
in the market with the sinking fund moneys, was made by wit- 
nesses representing the Stock Exchange, who urged that such 
continuous annual redemption would keep up the credit of the 
authorities when borrowing was simultaneously taking place. This 
argument was also,used a century ago in national finance, and 
the reasons for its rejection there are equally valid in the present 
case, while the Committee point out serious practical difficulties 
in the way of its application, and conclude that “the price at 
which stock could be bought up by the local authority would in 
the usual course be in excess of the price at which they could issue 
new stock,” apart from the expense involved in buying and issu- 
ing. Hence a number of large corporations obtained power by 
Local Acts to use their funds in the exercise of new borrowing 
powers, and since 1901 similar provisions have been inserted in 
the Stock Regulations of the Local Government Board. 

The Committee dispose of the suggestion that the practice was 
surreptitiously introduced without adequate consideration by giv- 
ing a detailed history of the provisions, and review the other 
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objections brought against it. (1) It was said to be a breach of 
contract, because the investors believe that the sinking fund is 
to be maintained and applied to the redemption of stock. To this 
it is conceded that if the prospectus has contained a definite 
undertaking to apply the fund in the purchase and cancellation of 
the stock its use for any other purpose is equivalent to a breach 
of contract ; and in one recent prospectus there was a promise to 
employ the fund for purchasing stock “when obtainable at par, 
or under.” But such an undertaking is very unusual, and the 
particular instance was proved in evidence to have been due to 
the pressure of the London brokers who, not unnaturally, have 
a preference for such repeated purchase, cancellation, and issue. 
The reference to sinking funds in a prospectus is merely intended 
to show that the corporation will continuously lay aside sums 
to liquidate its debts. (2) It was stated that if lenders knew 
that the funds were used for new capital purposes the credit of 
the corporations would suffer severely. This is rejected on the 
ground that the financial position of the authority is in no way 
weakened by the practice. (3) It was urged that the possession 
of the power encourages reckless finance, but the Committee 
properly find this untenable. The local authorities can borrow 
only when authorised by Parliament or a central department, and 
if the sanction is given it is unreasonable to make it difficult for 
the corporation to obtain the money. (4) Finally, it was pointed 
out that, because they have not maintained the sinking funds, 
there might be a danger of several corporations having to come 
on the market to borrow for the redemption of their stocks about 
the same date, which might chance to fall during financial 
stringency. The Committee show that this objection can only 
be valid where the stock must be extinguished by a fixed date, 
and where the amount withdrawn from the sinking fund will not 
be repaid by that time. 

The conclusion at which the Committee arrive is that ‘the 
principle of utilising sinking funds for purposes for which local 
authorities have borrowing powers is, if properly safeguarded, 
financially unobjectionable ; and the power of so using these funds 
is undoubtedly a great advantage, inasmuch as it affords a con- 
venient and economical method of exercising new borrowing 
powers.” The safeguards referred to are, briefly, that the terms 


of prospectuses should be strictly adhered to; that if the loan is 
raised by mortgage, and the mortgage earmarks the borrowing 
power under which the loan is raised, the funds should not be 
used for new purposes ; and, further, if a mortgage is charged on 
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specified rates or revenues, the funds should not be used for 
purposes for which the loan is required to be charged on 
different rates or revenues. There are also special objections to 
so using sinking funds established for loans raised by debentures 
or debenture stock under the Local Loans Act, 1875, because of 
their claim to priority and other circumstances. That such care 
should be exercised in the transfer of lability is quite proper. 
Where all debt ranks equally without any priority it is absurd 
to suggest that there can be an earmarked sinking fund; but 
assuredly if there is an earmarked security or priority for a par- 
ticular loan it may be claimed that the principle of an earmarked 
sinking fund should also be retained. The local authorities can 
avoid such earmarking, and, indeed, the municipalities usually 
do. Greater doubt may be felt with regard to the suggestion, 
arising from the last objection, that where stock is required to 
be extinguished at a fixed date the amounts withdrawn from the 
fund should as a general rule be replaced by that date, the consent 
of the Local Government Board being required to any departure 
from this principle. The rigid application of this would certainly 
operate disadvantageously during the latter part of the life of such 
stock. The Local Acts and Regulations empower the authorities 
to re-borrow the amount properly outstanding in respect of the 
loans represented by the stock at the date fixed for its extinction, 
but the possibility that such re-borrowing might be necessary on 
the part of a number of corporations during a period of financial 
stress appears to have impressed the Committee. The appeal to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to use the funds for 
new borrowing powers in respect to which the periods of repay- 
ment extend beyond the life of the stock is not, however, sug- 
gested as a practical prohibition, but for the purpose of keeping 
within limits the amount which would have to be re-borrowed. 
At present the danger can scarcely be said to be acute, for the 
great mass of the sinking fund money hitherto used for new 
borrowing powers will fall to be repaid within the life of the stock ; 
the amount which will have to be re-borrowed on expiration of 
that life is now under £400,000 for the whole of England and 
Wales, and the redemption dates vary. Further, such borrowing 
is not a creation of fresh debt, for the authority will be releasing 
as much as it re-borrows, and the situation will be in no wise 
different from that which would occur if instead of using its funds 
a corporation had issued more stock of the same class. If diffi- 
culty is experienced under this suggested restriction we imagine 
there will be a stronger desire on the part of corporations to 
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exercise the power, already granted to some under Local Acts, of 
issuing stock redeemable at the option of the authority after a 
specified date but without any fixed date for compulsory redemp- 
tion. 

STanutEY H. TuRNER 


Report of the Board of Trade Railway Conference. [Cd. 4677.] 
(1909. Price 1s. 5d.) 


In February, 1908, a Railway Conference was constituted at 
the Board of Trade “with the object of reviewing some of the 
more important questions that from time to time have been raised 
between the railway companies on the one hand and the traders 
and general public on the other.” The Report is a volume of some 
170 pages, and, as might be expected, its contents are of a most 
miscellaneous character. Roughly, it can be divided into three 
parts : (a) Questions Affecting Railways and Traders ; (b) Railway 
Amalgamations and Agreements; (c) Report on Railways in 
Germany. In the first part alone important conclusions were 
arrived at. 

It has long been a matter of common knowledge that to a 
large extent the Railway and Canal Commission was failing to 
fulfil the objects for which it was instituted. The procedure of 
the Commission is complex, and proceedings before it are costly. 
Unless, therefore, considerable sums are in question, the trader 
almost invariably rests content with such concessions as he can 
obtain by negotiation with the railways, and, even though the 
law would give him more, he does not venture to risk the expense 
involved in a Railway and Canal Commission case. To remedy 
this, it is recommended that in preliminary proceedings before 
the Registrar of the Commissioners the parties may agree that 
the case be heard either (1) by the Registrar, or (2) by the 
Registrar with assessors, or (3) by the Commissioners ; whilst in 
case of non-agreement the Registrar shall decide whether the 
dispute shall be referred to (1), (2), or (3). In the cases (1) and 
(2) the parties may agree that the decision shall be final, and in 
that event three years must elapse before the decision shall be 
open to review. In the event of no agreement, the parties shall 
have the right of appeal to the Court of the Railway and Canal 
Commission. Recommendations in regard to procedure before 
the Registrar are included, which will have the effect of keeping 
the costs of proceedings low. 
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The operation of Section 1 of the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act, 1894, also came under review. This Act was a piece of 
panic legislation, and its influence has certainly been detrimental 
to elasticity in railway rates. That, at a date arbitrarily chosen, 
it should be laid down that no railway rate was lower than was 
reasonable, was as absurd as it was unjust to the railways. Three 
recommendations are made, one of which represents an effort to 
encourage railways to experiment with rate reductions. This one 
is, if any rate is reduced in future, at any time within two years 
the railway may raise it again to a figure not exceeding its original 
amount without the increase being an increase within the mean- 
ing of the Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 1894. 

For the remainder, slight modifications in the conditions 
attaching to owner’s risk rates, and the appointment of an 
advisory expert committee to deal with the classification of dan- 
gerous goods are recommended. A model Private Siding Agree- 
ment has been drawn up, to be used whenever the railway 
company and the trader cannot agree on special terms. Then, 
finally, some important recommendations follow in regard to the 
acquisition and holding of land by railway companies. The 
importance of these would have been vastly greater some years 
ago, when railway construction was more active ; but even to-day 
our railways frequently require land for widenings of line and 
extensions of stations and yards. Any change which renders 
the cost of procedure in acquiring the land less, must be wel- 
comed. A certificate from the Board of Trade instead of Par- 
liamentary sanction, and a simplified procedure in assessing 
compensation on somewhat similar lines to that contained in the 
Light Railways and Small Holdings Act, 1907, are proposals 
calculated to reduce expense. 

The second portion of the Report, contained in Appendices 
i., li., v., Vi., and vil., deals with working agreements, combina- 
tions, and amalgamations of railways. The deliberations of this 
section of the Conference came to a rather abrupt conclusion 
owing to a definite proposal for a working union between two 
large railways—the general manager of one of which was a 
member of the Conference—being put forward. As a result, we 
only have (1) memoranda giving a brief historical account of 
the State’s attitude towards railway agreements, and an epitome 
of the law which regulates the powers of railways to enter into 
agreements ; (2) a series of memoranda setting out the views of 
leading men connected with railways and trade on railway com- 
binations and competition. 
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The differences between competition in railway transport and 
trade are now well known to economists. The primary difference 
is due to the large capital expenditure of railways compared with 
the annual business done. The reasonable remuneration of 
capital is essential to the continued prosperity of the railways, 
and can be looked on as a fixed charge, independent of the busi- 
ness done. Then a large portion of the current expenditure is 
quite independent of the traffic passing. Mr. W. M. Acworth! 
has estimated that in this country approximately half the total 
expense is fixed and half varies with the traffic. As 64 per 
cent. of the receipts roughly represent average railway expendi- 
ture in this country, it is seen that, in the case of a fall 
in railway receipts, it can only be expected that one-third of the 
fall will be met by reduced expenditure. Again, once the railway 
is built, the capital is sunk for good and all. Most of it is both 
irrecoverable and immovable. There is no such thing as 
abandonment of the field. The inevitable conclusion is that the 
effects of competition between railways cannot, and must not, 
be judged by the effects of competition in business. Moreover, 
no means have been devised by which competition can be per- 
manently maintained. Any attempt to perpetuate competition 
between railways by legislative enactments is likely to defeat its 
very object, since it can only result in compelling union as a 
measure of self-preservation. 

In so far as competition makes for economic waste—as it 
undoubtedly does in the case of railways—all admit its undesira- 
bility. In fact, the case for working unions, combinations, and 
amalgamations is admitted on all sides to be good. Even the 
Railway Nationalisation Society agrees that, “so far as they make 
for legitimate economies incidental to the unification of manage- 
ment, the public may contemplate the change with satisfaction.” 
The objections, then, are not to be found in the case as presented 
by the railway powers. Practically there is no attempt to refute 
any one of the arguments they advance. 

The objections raised are two-fold, and concern rates and 
facilities. The trader fears that, with an increase in the monopo- 
listic character of railways, he may have to pay more for his 
transport, and at the same time he may find the train services 
reduced and other facilities curtailed. So far as rates are con- 
cerned, there is not, and, in fact, there has not been for many 
years, any substantial competition between the railways. All 
rates are fixed by the shortest route by agreement. There is far 


1 See Acworth, Hlements of Railway Economics, p. 50. 
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more case for arguing that the only hope of substantial reduc- 
tions in rates in the future lies in amalgamations. The carriage 
of goods 100 miles over two railways costs more than for the 
same distance over one railway. The G.N.R., G.C.R., and 
G.E.R., when they agreed that, if their working union was 
sanctioned, the railways should be counted as one for rate pur- 
poses, estimated the concession was worth £100,000 a year. The 
concession was, therefore, valuable, and at the same time was 
convincing proof of the amount of the economic waste which the 
railways anticipated they could abolish. The danger does not 
lie in any matter of charges. That may be dismissed once for 
all. 

This means that the whole case against amalgamations rests 
on the danger that facilities will be reduced. That fewer trains 
would be run there can be no question, but that does not neces- 
sarily mean a really poorer service. At the present time there 
is much wasteful duplication which does not benefit the public 
one iota. One railway gives a certain service; its competitor 
must do the same. So the game goes on, and the public and 
railway shareholders pay the piper. But even if the reduction 
went a little further, so that the service was not quite so good 
as to-day, is it certain that it would be a bad thing for the trade 
of the country? Since 1894 railway rates in this country have 
not changed substantially, so far as it is possible to judge, whilst 
the service given has improved enormously. The service to-day 
is quicker and more reliable than fifteen years ago. Free 
delivery areas have been extended in many towns, longer free 
warehousing is often allowed, the rolling stock is better, particularly 
in the matter of covered vans, refrigerator cars, &c. It is the 
same with passenger traffic. Except in the matter of week-end 
fares, and some local reductions to meet tram competition, third- 
class passengers, who represent the mass of travellers, pay to-day 
the same as they did fifteen years ago. In return they get a 
quicker and more frequent service, with an increase in the 
comfort of the carriages, which must cost the railways a sub- 
stantial sum. Great and beneficial as these changes are, it is 
by no means certain that the gain to the community would not 
have been greater had there been a smaller improvement in the 
facilities, and a larger reduction in rates and fares. With the 
widening of markets, cost of transport tends to become an ever- 
growing factor in the price of goods. As its relative importance 
increases, the need for cheap transport becomes greater. Any 
change which will permit railway officials to devote greater 
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attention to the cheapening of railway transport should be wel- 
comed. If amalgamation and working unions will aid in pro- 
ducing this result, no amount of opposition can indefinitely post- 
pone their accomplishment. 

The fear of an undue reduction in facilities has, however, to 
be reckoned with. The fact that traders’ and railways’ interests 
are in the long run coincident is the greatest safeguard there 
can be. At the same time, some more direct safeguard to prevent 
sudden changes, which might seriously damage particular trades 
and localities, particularly over shorter periods of time, is desir- 
able. The establishment of a Minister of Railways and Canals 
has been advocated, and given the requisite powers this would 
seem the most obvious method of dealing with the situation. A 
department wholly devoted to transport should be able to exercise 
a satisfactory supervision over railway rates and services. In 
the meantime, the recommendation of the Conference that “‘an 
advisory committee on railway matters should be constituted, 
which the Board of Trade might consult on such matters as they 
might think fit to refer to it” should be immediately carried out. 

W. T. STEPHENSON 


Report by Mr. Cyril Jackson on Boy Labour, together with a 
Memorandum by the General Post Office on the Conditions 
of Employment of Telegraph Messengers. (Royal Commis- 
sion on the Poor Laws and Relief of Distress. Cd. 4632. 
Price 3s. 9d.) 


IN spite of the very inadequate time at their disposal, Mr. Cyril 
Jackson and his assistants have produced an extremely valuable 
piece of work. This particular inquiry arose out of that made 
by Mr. Jackson himself and the Rev. J. C. Pringle into the 
“Unemployed Problem.” It has been confined, therefore, to the 
one aspect of the prospects, afforded by the occupations concerned, 
“of permanence and educative value for adult industry.” The 
terms of reference were to inquire into, and report on, the main 
occupations followed by boys on leaving school, and the extent 
to which such boys obtain regular employment, skilled or un- 
skilled, as adults. Other matters, the conditions under which boys 
work and their liability to accident, had perforce to be omitted 
as not directly bearing on the subject of the inquiry. Moreover, 
the limitation of the time given for the inquiry to eighty-five days 
made it necessary “to confine the inquiry to those places where 
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voluntary assistance could be obtained.” Moreover, it was re- 
stricted by the Commission itself to certain large towns. 

Under the circumstances the mass of material that has been 
collected and analysed is simply enormous, while the very wide 
field that has been covered greatly increases the utility of the 
actual report. Great ability has been shown in marshalling the 
evidence, and the suggested remedies are well considered and 
merit careful attention. But what will be of special value to the 
independent investigator is the great amount of material, such as 
summarised answers to inquiries, that is to be found in the 
appendix. This, indeed, contains of necessity a large variety of 
information on many subjects besides that of the inquiry itself. 
The volume falls into three main divisions: the Report proper 
(pp. 8—32), the tables and charts (pp. 33—54), and the appen- 
dices (pp. 58—216). Finally, there is a Memorandum from the 
Post Office replying to some of the criticisms contained in the 
Report proper, and in the reports embodied in the appendix 
supplied by Mr. Pattinson and others. 

The Report only deals with certain forms of boy labour and 
in certain trades. Except in Appendices IT. and III., the question 
of skilled boy labour is very little considered, since attention was 
concentrated rather on the trades that led directly to unemploy- 
ment. That is to say, the question of how far the training given 
to learners and apprentices was adequate did not directly enter. 
On the contrary, it is the forms of employment which fail when 
a boy approaches the threshold of manhood that directly produce 
unemployment, and it is to these “blind alley” trades that the 
inquiry was directed. Thus the consideration of the skilled 
trades is only secondary, except so far as they provide means 
for the absorption of the surplus boy labour of the district. Mr. 
Jackson points out, for instance, that whilst in Norwich “the 
workers in the boot factories remain fairly constant in number 
from 14 to 20, the boys from the other factories and the errand 
boys fall into general and casual labour and into unemployment,” 
in Leicester there is “an enormous influx into the boot trade of 
boys from other occupations.” Even as regards the blind-alley 
trades, however, a distinction has been made and attention con- 
centrated on certain forms of them. Into many of these the 
reference authorised a special inquiry ; and less attention has been 
directed to those “blind alleys ” that attach to some skilled manual 
trades. Little, for instance, is said about the rivet boys or the 
boys working automatic machine tools in boilermaking and 
engineering, or about the boys who work the machines employed 
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in some tinsmithing factories. Here the occupation is not alto- 
gether a “blind alley,” a good proportion of the boys staying in 
the trades, as, for instance, as rivetters and holders-up. Yet, 
partly owing to the instability of the boys themselves, numbers of 
them are continually passing into and out of the occupations. But 
it is less with these than with those industries where a surplus of 
boys is a normal and necessary adjunct that the Report deals. 

A word may now be said as to the methods of inquiry. The 
statistical sources utilised include the census of 1901, the return 
in 1899 of the occupations of children leaving school, and the 
reports of the chief inspectors of factories and workshops. Con- 
siderable use has also been made of the statistics collected by 
the Distress Committees, and of those in Mr. Charles Booth’s 
Life and Labour of the People bearing on the trades in which an 
excess of boys is to be found. Forms were sent out to employers 
of labour in order to obtain returns as to individual works, but 
only a comparatively small proportion of them was returned. 
The same fate awaited the industrial biography for young men. 
The object of this was to obtain details of the length of time in 
which they remain in certain employments and the age at which 
they were displaced from them. The best results have been 
obtained where the co-operation of men in close touch with the 
boys themselves, e.g., managers of boys’ clubs, has been avail- 
able. In all some 4,000 returns have come to hand out of 12,000 
issued, and a series of very illuminating charts has been con- 
structed from them showing the proportion of boys at various 
ages in each employment. Finally, the interview has been freely 
used, not only with employers and trade unionists, but with the 
managers of various societies, evéning schools, boys’ clubs, &c. 

The statistical evidence available shows how large a percentage 
of the boys who leave school go into unskilled occupations, or 
between 70 and 80 per cent. in all. Most marked are the number 
classified as errand boys, amounting to as many as 40 per cent. in 
London, though in some of the cotton towns, owing to the superior 
attraction of the mills, it is quite infinitesimally small. Thanks 
largely to the Education Acts, however, the total number of boys 
under fifteen has declined during the last quarter of a century. 
“It is very satisfactory to note how few are the trades in which 
an actual or proportional increase of boys is shown.” On the 
other hand, there are some significant exceptions. “In the last 
intercensal period the number engaged in the telegraph and tele- 
phone service rose from 14,955 to 22,819, or by 52°6 per cent.,” 
and other trades to show an increase of boys are carpenters, soap- 
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workers, carmen (i.e., van boys) and street sellers. The two 
latter, unfortunately, are among the worst forms of boy labour, 
the latter being admittedly the worst of all. 

In weighing the statistical evidence, allowance must be made 
on the one hand for expanding trades, and on the other for the 
fact that large businesses may have departments wholly given up 
to boy labour, and yet absorb all their boys, as they grow up, in 
other branches. This is the case with messengers and office boys 
in large houses and van boys with railway companies; but with 
small firms, more especially where, in Mr. Spencer Gibb’s words, 
“the office boy is the Co.,” his prospects for the future are 
practically nil. Even making all allowance for the instability of 
the boys themselves, the number employed is often far in excess 
of what can be absorbed. Mr. Jackson makes full allowance for 
this tendency, which, he points out, often conceals from the 
employer the fact that he is engaging an excess of boy labour ; but 
maintains that “there is generally a time of transition when boys 
have to seek new occupations for which they possess little or no 
aptitude. They begin all over again, and may or may not be 
able to fit themselves for their new position.” Then follow vari- 
ous statements of the problem and an interesting summary of the 
opinions of schoolmasters, workers in boys’ clubs, trade unionists, 
and others. The analysis of the Distress Committee returns 
brings to light various important points, including the grave fact 
that casual labour is not necessarily hereditary. In “the 157 cases 
in which their parents’ occupations were ascertained (i.e., by the 
Lambeth Committee) 80 were found to have unskilled parents as 
against 77 with skilled,” and the Stepney returns show the same 
thing, though perhaps to a less marked degree. Similarly in the 
case of enlistment, the reason is often a long period of unemploy- 
ment and the difficulty of finding work, and a large proportion of 
the recruits are van boys and stable hands. Yet Mr. Jackson 
points out, “boy labour can seldom be said to be really efficient. 
They go from job to job light-heartedly, and are troublesome and 
indifferent.” Education has improved matters of late years, but 
nevertheless this fact has to be balanced against the apparent 
cheapness of boy labour. 

The returns as to wages have been subjected to a masterly 
analysis, which is perhaps the best part of the whole report. They 
may be divided into two groups, those based on the club and 
school lists and those obtained from the Distress Committees. It 
is significant that the former, which contain a far larger propor- 
tion of learners in skilled trades, are about 2s. a week lower on the 
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average at eighteen, but only very slightly less at twenty-one. 
“The wages, in fact, varied most in amount about the ages of 
seventeen to eighteen. Here they were very divergent indeed, 
though this does not appear in the averages given on the chart. 
It is evident that about this period the boys, in the distinctly boys’ 
occupations, begin to leave for other work, some entering higher 
paid jobs that lead them nowhere, others being content with a 
smaller wage in employments that give some prospect of per- 
manence.” The latter is more frequently the case with the school 
lists, where wages show a steady, slow rise, the former with the 
Distress Committees. Admittedly, however, boys’ wages have 
risen generally in recent years; and often they receive their full 
value as wage-earners, and so no margin is left to compensate 
the employer for the expense and trouble of teaching them a trade. 
The Report deals with some selected industries. As regards 
telegraph messengers empleyed by the Post Office, “everyone 
agrees,” says Mr. Jackson, “that these telegraph messengers who 
are discharged (some at sixteen, some at seventeen or eighteen) 
exemplify in a very striking way the evils of a parasitic trade which 
lives by cheap boy labour,” this, as Mr. Jackson elsewhere points 
out, in spite of the advantages of a monopoly and the presumed 
duty of the State to act as a model employer. The Appendix con- 
tains much valuable information in reference to this, and the Post 
Office replied in a Memorandum, printed after the Appendix, to the 
strictures passed on the system in vogue there. The conditions 
in private companies appear to be little better, but the District 
Messenger boys, it is claimed, owing to the greater intelligence 
which their work demands, readily get good posts elsewhere. ‘The 
other trades specially investigated include street orderly boys and 
municipal employees, office, shop, and errand boys, and finally 
street sellers, “the most demoralising employment for children,” 
and for its complete suppression the author does well to appeal. 
The conclusions suggested by the Report are briefly as fol- 
lows :—First, the boys in the Post Office should be reduced in 
number to an apprenticeship standard. This, it seems to me, 
is essential with those retained above the age of sixteen, since 
the latter is the latest age at which apprenticeship is normally 
possible. Up to that age a moderate surplus, not only here, but 
in other trades, might be met by an organisation of a Labour 
Exchange system for boys, something on the lines of existing 
Apprenticeship Committees, but of national extent. Secondly, 
it proposes extension of State Regulation, to be carried out either 
by raising the school age or by compulsory continuation schools, 
No. 75.—vou. XIX. K K 
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and also by the abolition of the half-timer. Thirdly, organisation 
on the Labour Exchange principle is required to put the right boys 
into skilled trades and into the right trades. The leakage caused by 
the failure to do this is more considerable than one might suppose. 
Fourthly, there is proper graduation of wages, partly to prevent 
boys being tempted into unprogressive trades, partly also, I 
venture to add, to recompense the employer for the expense and 
trouble of teaching, and the complete abolition of street trading 
by children is demanded. Indeed, the moral of the Report is 
that the boy, especially the young boy, must be a learner first 
and a wage-earner afterwards. He was so under the old Appren- 
tice Laws, he is so still in Germany, and until all classes, em- 
ployers, parents, and the boys themselves, look upon this as the 
raison d’étre of their industrial life, the problem will not even 
approach solution. Lack of space prevents any detailed reference 
to the admirable tables and charts, and those mines of information 
—the appendices. It only remains to congratulate Mr. Jackson 
on his work, and to express the regret that limits of time and 
space prevented him giving that fuller treatment to the subject for 


which he is so admirably fitted. 
N. B. DEARLE 





Royal Commission on Poor Laws and Relief of Distress. Ap- 
pendix Vol. XVI. Report by Mr. A. H. D. Steel-Maitland and 
Miss R. Squire on The Relations of Industrial and Sanitary Con- 
ditions to Pauperism. [Cd. 4653.] 


Report of the Departmental Committee on Combinations in the 
Meat Trade. (Cd. 4661.] 


Statistical Memoranda and Charts Prepared in the Local 
Government Board Relating to Public Health and Social Con- 
ditions. [Cd. 4671.] 


Report of Royal Commission on Shipping Rings. Vol. V. 
[Cd. 4686.] 


Taxation of Land. Papers Bearing on Land Tazes and on 
Income Tax, etc., in Certain Foreign Countries and on the Work- 
ing of Taxation of Site Values . . .  ([Cd. 4750.] 

The Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on Partial 
Exemption from School Attendance. Vol. 1. [Cd. 4791.] 


THE Bulletin of the Bureau of Labour (Washington) for 
January, 1909, deals with Woman and Child Wage-earners in 


Great Britain. The yearly record of wholesale prices appears in 
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the March number. Average prices of 1908 compared with 1907 
show a decline. 


The Ninth Financial and Economical Annual of Japan, 1909, 
issued by the Department of Finance (Tokyo) maintains the 
economic and statistical interest of its predecessors. We 
have only space to notice one topic, the index-numbers show- 
ing the rise of wages- between 1901 and 1907. The median 
of 48 percentages indicating the change of wages in as many 
industries during that period is found by us to be 134. 





OBITUARY 


T. H. AscHEHOUG 


Proressor T. H. ASCHEHOUG, who died last winter, was 
undoubtedly one of Norway’s best sons, highly esteemed in all 
Scandinavian countries for his profound studies no less than for 
his sincere character and his great amiability. Born in 1822, he 
was appointed as a lecturer in the University of Christiania in 
1852, and for fifty-six years he kept the chair, to his very latest 
days busily engaged in following the latest progress of political 
economy. In his younger years he principally studied law, and 
he has published masterly works, especially on constitutional 
law. Later in life he grew more and more interested in political 
economy, and his last years were entirely devoted to these studies. 
At the age of eighty he planned a great standard work—Social- 
Okonomik (1903-8)—and succeeded in completing it a short 
time before he died. It is very characteristic of him that he 
was preparing a fresh edition, finding that some chapters were 
already obsolete. There is nothing betraying old age in this 
work—in fact, he was always willing to submit a question to 
fresh discussion whenever a new view was advanced, and the 
reader cannot help admiring his enormous reading and his liberal- 
minded way of dealing with his theme. Sometimes, even, he is 
so anxious to explain the views of others that he almost forgets 
to state his own opinions. In addition to his Social-Okonomik 
he has published numerous papers on special subjects—as, for 
instance, on the theory of price and on the population of Norway 
in past centuries. And, as a member of several Committees, 
and in 1868-82 of the Storthing, he took a prominent part in 
the solution of many questions of practical political economy. 

HARALD WESTERGAARD. 
K K 
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PRoFEsSoR Dr. JuLiIus Kautz. 


Waist Professor Kautz’s pupils and admirers were making 
preparations for a splendid celebration of the eightieth anniver- 
sary of his birth, which they had every reason to hope he would 
shortly attain, he succumbed after a short illness. Those who 
had wished to show their joy to the living, now express their 
sorrow for the dead, not with any less splendour or sincere 
affection, for Hungarian science has lost in the deceased one of 
her mightiest pillars. 

Professor Kautz was born in 1829 in Gyér, and was the 
son of wealthy and cultured parents. The best proof of the 
father’s educational ideals is that he trained both his sons for 
academic careers. ‘ 

Professor Kautz’s early studies took him to the universities of 
Berlin, Heidelberg, and Leipzig. At the latter university he 
came under the influence of the celebrated Roscher, who was 
no doubt responsible not only for the direction which Kautz’s 
studies took, but for his later public activities. 

At the age of twenty-two, in 1851, he was assistant professor 
at the Academy of Law in Pozsony. ‘Two years later he was 
professor in ordinary at the Academy of Law in Nagyvarad. In 
1858 he was teaching at the Polytechnic School then established 
in Buda. He came to the University of Pest in 1863 as Pro- 
fessor of Politics and Administration, and from 1868 he included 
political economy and the science of finance in the sphere of his 
teaching. 

For the long period of thirty years he held this post, sur- 
rounded by a continually increasing number of devoted students. 
When, in 1893, the office of the Governor of the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank became vacant, and could, according to law, only be occu- 
pied by an Hungarian citizen, the electing board only expressed 
the wishes of public opinion by selecting Professor Kautz for this 
most important post. His term of office, according to the law, 
was to have been only five years, but in consequence of the 
important reforms taking place about this time, he did not retire 
till some years later, after the conclusion of the great Compromise. 

He now, with great enthusiasm and indefatigable zeal, once 
more devoted himself to his earlier and favourite studies. In 
addition to his professorial duties, he early took a large share in 
the activity of the Academy of Science, of which he was a member 
from 1861, occupying in turn the most distinguished offices, viz., 
President of the Statistical and Economical Committees, Presi- 
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dent of the Department of Philosophy and Politics, member of 
the Directory; added to all these he was Vice-President of all 
Academies, and, after leaving Vienna, was President of the 
Hungarian Society of Political Economy. 

He further devoted a great deal of time to public life. Since 
1865 he had been a member of the House of Deputies. The high 
office of Under-Secretary of State in the Common Ministry of 
Finance was offered to him, but he did not accept it. He, how- 
ever, displayed an ardent activity in the preparatory conferences 
of the Compromise, as member of the two most important com- 
mittees which elaborated the fundamental law. 

His political ideals were Széchényi and Deak, the former of 
whom had great influence upon his economic views. From 1887 
he had a seat and vote in the Upper House, but from that time 
he remained a true and active follower of Dedk’s politic of 
compromise. In the ancient constituency of Francis Deak, 
where he was constantly living, he held together his fellow- 
citizens with indefatigable ardour and faithfulness to the prin- 
siples which he never deserted. 

However, all these rich and varied powers formed only the 
public expression of his active life. Uninterrupted scientific 
labour gave him the finest joy of life. His chief study at this 
time was political economy, but he found time to devote a great 
deal of attention to political science and common law. On both 
these subjects he published numerous works, including one large 
book on politics. 

In this notice we are more interested in his writings on politi- 
cal economy. His first large volume appeared in German, in 1860, 
when he was thirty-one years old, Theorie und Geschichte der 
National-Okonomie. This work was due entirely to the teach- 
ing of Roscher, but yet with so much independence of thought 
as to be a considerable addition to international literature. The 
English economic historian, the distinguished Ingram, in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, says with regard to this work :—“It 
is a book of high interest, being the result of philosophical as 
well as of extended researches.” 

His political activity, and, above all, his study of the leading 
political men of his country, especially of Count Széchényi, pro- 
duced a great change in his economic views. 

“The greatest Hungarian,’ as Kossuth called Széchényi, 
-brought Professor Kautz nearer to the great English classical 
economists, to the inexhaustible spring of political economy. 

Like Count Széchényi, who was the ardent pupil of Adam 
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Smith, Professor Kautz penetrated successfully into the intimatc 
conceptions of the great English philosopher of political 
economics. The first visible token of this transformation was 
that Kautz devoted his systematical text-book of political economy 
to the memory of Count Széchényi. And in the same degree 
as he engaged himself in the study of Széchényi, he continued 
to come nearer to Adam Smith. The evidences of this trans- 
formation are the two greater studies by Kautz, his Political 
iconomy and Fiscal Politic, 1866, and The History of the De- 
velopment of the Economic Ideas in Hungary. These obtained for 
him the greatest prizes from the Hungarian Academy of Science. 
The latter work is the most precious gem of Kautz’s scientific 
activity. It is in this work that he erects the most beautiful 
and everlasting monument to the great Hungarian statesman ; it 
is here that all his strength of mind has been devoted in the spirit 
of the pole-star of Hungarian politics and culture; and it is here, 
where that enchanting power catches him and keeps him irre- 
sistibly to the work of his whole life, that he becomes the ardent 
follower and herald of Széchényi until his last breath, even when 
a great part of the nation no longer followed the ideal of his 
brightest and most glorious days. 

When we peruse Professor Kautz’s smaller economic works, 
we see at once how much the love of individual liberty and of 
individual responsibility are uppermost in his mind. The story 
of the development of these ideas is given in the preface which 
Kautz wrote to the Hungarian translation of the Wealth of 
Nations, published by our Academy on the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the great Briton’s death. In this Professor Kautz con- 
cludes that the two great principles of Adam Smith, individual 
liberty and individual responsibility, will remain the imperish- 
able bedrock of all economic science. As a pupil of Roscher he 
began his career, and as an enthusiastic follower of Adam Smith 
he achieved it, giving another reason why the scientific world 
of England should take notice of the Hungarian student of political 
economy. 

His active life was limited neither to economic learning nor 
to science in general. His scientific mind extended to other 
branches of human knowledge; his strong sense of duty led him 
to the brilliant but thorny career of public life. In whatever 
sphere he worked, he was always true to the ideas which filled 
his soul, and wherever he went he met with public acknowledg- 
ment and esteem. 

His life was one of devotion to a great ideal, a life full of 
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usefulness and hope for his country. His loss is mourned by 
innumerable persons who have been stimulated by his work and 
example. It is, however, in the school of Hungarian political 
economy where his loss is the greatest. It is here that his name 
will live for ever. Louis LANG 


City NOTES. 


We have received the following ‘‘City Notes” from “R. G.” :— 

Slack Water.—The best way to describe the business and 
financial condition during the last quarter is to apply the term 
“slack water.” There has been nothing sensational since the 
international crisis arising out of affairs in the Near East was 
brought to an end in the spring and the first shock of the Govern- 
ment’s sensational Budget passed away. The liquidation which 
succeeded the boom of 1907 has therefore been allowed to go on 
quietly with the usual result of easy money and quiet times in 
business generally. In other words, the business world is in a 
period of slack water—midway between the flow of the tide which 
ended in 1907 and a new flow which may reasonably be expected 
to begin before long. It is symptomatic of this condition that the 
markets for securities have, on the whole, been steady. There 
has been a good deal of investment buying, and the people in and 
about the Stock Exchange have been encouraged, while new 
company ventures have made their appearance on a moderate 
scale. There are also signs of trade revival in certain directions, 
especially in the iron and steel and shipbuilding trades, the 
latter being partly due to a similar improvement in the United 
States. It would be going too far to say, perhaps, that the business 
tide has actually commenced to flow, but there is a more hopeful 
feeling everywhere, and the omens are good. 

The Coal Strike Averted.—Part of the better feeling is no 
doubt due to the fears of a general coal strike which were prevalent 
at the beginning of July having passed away. There was real 
cause for alarm that the adjustments in the coal industry to the 
new conditions imposed by the Eight Hours Act would not be 
easily made. On the one hand, the men were indisposed to 
accept any reduction of the minimum and standard wages, and, 
on the other hand, the employers found themselves unable to 
raise the price of coal sufficiently to reimburse the increased cost 
of working necessitated by the Act. After long negotiations a 
compromise was arrived at under the auspices of the President 
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of the Board of Trade and his conciliation department, and for 
a time at least the coal business is to go on undisturbed. What- 
ever difficulties there may be in future, time has been gained to 
enable all concerned to look round and study the subject of 
adjustments, so that as similar movements for shorter hours to 
that which has led to the Eight Hours Act in this country are 
going on in other countries as well, there is reason to hope the 
coal industry here will not be subject to undue competition, nor 
will the rise in the price of coal be injurious to other industries. 





The Harriman Panic.—The improvement in Stock Exchange 
securities was interrupted in an interesting manner in August by 
a@ panic in Wall Street consequent on the serious illness of a 
prominent American speculator, Harriman, who returned from a 
European voyage only partially cured, and “collapsed” sensa- 
tionally on landing from the steamer when about to be interviewed 
by a group of American reporters. There could not be a better 
illustration of the importance of the personal equation in Stock 
Exchange speculation. As a large holder of securities and leader 
in Stock Exchange movements Harriman was personally a serious 
factor in the advance in American securities which has been going 
on for some months, and the withdrawal of his leadership, which 
his serious illness portended, consequently shook the markets for 
a time. The effect, of course, can only be momentary. Prices will 
be determined in the end, as they always are, by the proportion 
between sales of actual holdings by investors and the purchases 
of other investors for cash; but the momentary effect is very 
great. 





New Speculative Fields.—The new direction of speculation in 
recent months has largely been in connection with “rubber,” 
which has advanced greatly in price as the result of the develop- 
ment of the motor-car and electrical industries, on the one side, 
and, on the other side, the limitation of the fields where rubber 
can be produced, so that a rapid increase of production is hardly 
to be expected. Rubber companies have consequently grown to 
be a leading feature of Stock Exchange business, and not a few 
of the prospectuses which have lately been issued are related to 
“rubber.” More recently attention has been drawn to the rapid 
progress of the coal companies established near Dover, which are 
now expected to be coal-producing in a few weeks, with a promise 
of enormous dividends! It is not easy to imagine the magnitude 
of the economic change that must follow in south-eastern England ; 
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but matters seem so far advanced that there can hardly be any 
longer a question as to the change itself coming off. One of the 
most remarkable features of the new coal fields is that the coal 
is very largely of the quality of the best Welsh coal, which should 
make Dover more than ever a place of importance as a naval base. 
Of course, there is always many a slip possible betwixt the cup 
and the lip; but the City opinion rather is that the production of 
coal in Kent is at last a certainty. 





Opposition to the Budget.—The feeling in the City continues 
to be extremely hostile to the Budget and the manner and style 
of the arguments by which the Government has supported it. 
Financial authorities are especially impressed by the fierceness with 
which the land clauses have been carried, at the point of the 
bayonet as it were, although as a matter of fact they will produce 
very little revenue to the Government—and no net revenue, after 
paying the cost of valuation and collection, for many years—while 
they will impose heavy and grievous burdens on the unfortunate 
taxpayers. Apart from the question of the justice and equity of 
the taxes themselves, such taxation is held to be bad finance, as 
the object should always be to raise the maximum amount of 
revenue with the minimum of friction and cost to the taxpayer. 
In departing from this rule, the Government are held to be intro- 
ducing a mischievous and dangerous element in English Govern- 
ment business, and the hostility of the City is consequently deep 
and strong. “Politics” do not come into these notes, but the 
attitude of City opinion in this matter is quite outside the usual 
lines of party politics, and is something deserving of notice as 
significant of a breach between the City and the Government which 
may have many unfortunate consequences. 


R. G. 





CURRENT TOPICS 


A Joint Committee for the Abolition of Half-time Labour for 
Children of School Age has been formed. Among the organisa- 
tions represented on the Committee are the Fabian Society, the 
National Union of Teachers, the Women’s Industrial Council, 
the National Union of Women Workers, and the British Institute 
of Social Service. It will be remembered that within the last 
few months reports condemning the existing facilities for half- 
time labour have come from three different bodies—the Poor 
Law Commission, the Departmental Committee presided over by 
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Mr. Trevelyan, and the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education. The object of the new joint committee is to con- 
duct an agitation for the complete abolition of half time. Public 
meetings are to be held during the coming autumn among the 
Lancashire operatives. A deputation is to wait upon the Prime 
Minister, asking him to deal with the question in the Government 
programme of next year. Mr. Arthur D. Lewis is the hon. 
secretary of the joint committee. 


THE Home Secretary hes appointed a Departmental Com- 
mittee to inquire into the operation of the Employment of 
Children Act, 1903, and to consider whether further regulations 
are required in respect to street trading and other employments 
dealt with in that Act. Mr. J. A. Simon, M.P., is the chairman, 
and Mr. A. K. Clark Kennedy, one of his Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Factories, is secretary. Correspondence should be addressed 
to the secretary at the Home Office. 





THE Lords Commissioners of the Treasury have appointed a 
committee to advise the Government departments in order to 
promote uniformity between them in carrying out the Fair Wages 
clauses of Government contracts. The committee consists of 
officials drawn from various Government departments. Mr. J. J. 
Wills, of the Board of Trade, is acting as secretary. 

A COMMITTEE has been appointed by the President of the 
Board of Trade to consider whether changes are expedient in the 
law relating to agreements among railway companies, and what 
provisions ought to be introduced into future Acts of Parliament 
authorising amalgamation to safeguard various interests. The 
secretary to the committee is Mr. E. W. Rowntree, of the Board 
of Trade. 


At the summer meeting of Extension Students, held in 
Oxford in August, a conference was arranged on the subject of 
Industrial Peace. It had been hoped that the chair would be 
taken by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and that the partici- 
pants in the proceedings would include such representatives of 
different points of view end various phases of experience as Sir 
Christopher Furness, Sir Horace Plunkett, and Mr. D. J. 
Shackleton. Unfortunately, the pressure of official business pre- 
vented Mr. Lloyd George from being present, and the other 
speakers named were compelled by various circumstances to 
cancel their engagements. But Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald and 
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Mr. Henry Vivian took part in the conference, and the chair was 
occupied by Mr. L. L. Price. Mr. Vivian dealt in his address 
with the special question of insurance against unemployment, and 
in a lucid, forcible argument, maintained that the matter hinged 
more on administration than on finance. The necessary funds 
could, he held, be provided without serious difficulty. The most 
noticeable feature, however, of the conference was the amount 
of general agreement attained on the main topic of discussion— 
the prevention and adjustment of industrial disputes. For it was 
admitted and emphasised that the system of voluntary conciliation 
hitherto practised as a rule in this country was to be preferred to 
the compulsory arbitration through the medium of a State court, 
which was being tried in Australasia. It was curious and signifi- 
cant that Mr. Macdonald, although an avowed Socialist, depre- 
cated the adoption here of the machinery erected and working 
at the Antipodes. The incidental dangers and the inherent de- 
fects of the compulsory arbitration courts can rarely, if ever, 
have been demonstrated more convincingly than they were at 
the Oxford meeting both by Mr. Macdonald and by the chair- 
man. Mr. Price laid before the conference three conclusions 
drawn from his study of the subject. The first was the great 
quantity of valuable, but unostentatious and unnoticed, work 
achieved by methods of voluntary conciliation in the pacific and 
prompt settlement of minor local disputes in many important 
English industries. The second was the absence, necessitated 
by the conditions, or at any rate realised in fact, from the 
Australasian system of the opportunity for mutual “give and 
take.” Under that system judges brought legal habits of mind 
to bear on their decisions, seeking to construe a statute rather 
than to reconcile disputants. The third and final conclusion was 
the considerable general progress actually accomplished in Eng- 
land in the preservation and consolidation of industrial peace. 
Both the science and the art of the matter had now reached a 
position of comparative advance, and while, in the last resort, 
machinery must depend on the men who worked it, a mechanism 
had been devised which was in fact effective. 





PROFESSOR PIGOU, in a letter to the Times, July 2nd, initiated 
an interesting correspondence respecting the fiscal principles in- 
volved in the Budget of this year. Professor Pigou subsequently 
embodies his views on the policy of land taxation in a pamphlet 
to which we have called attention on another page (below, 
p. 499.) 
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AN International Conference on Unemployment is to be held 
in Paris, September, 1910. The aim of the said conference 
is to establish a closer and, if possible, permanent contact be- 
tween the specialists of the different countries already brought 
together in Milan in 1996, under the auspices of the Societa 
Umanitaria. It has been thought advisable that the approaching 
conference should be a closed one, open only to individuals or 
corporations qualified by scientific or practical services rendeved 
in the various branches of social insurance, particularly in the 
fight against unemployment. The subjects to be discussed are 
unemployment statistics, labour exchanges, and insurance against 
unemployment. The conference will aim at organising a 
permanent union between all persons working against unem- 
ployment. 





THE members of the International Statistical Institute, during 
their visit to Paris last July, fared sumptuously every day. They 
were received by the President of the French Republic at the 
Elysée, by the Ministers of several departments, by the Governor 
of the Bank, and by the Municipality of Paris. Brilliant entertain- 
ments were also given by the Economic Society and the Statisti- 
cal Society of Paris. The statistics of the varied courses and 
choice vintages which graced these occasions would be impres- 
sive, but could not represent the principal interest and charm 
of entertainments at which the hosts included the most distin- 
guished economists and publicists in France. At the banquets 
of Olympians the nectar is not the only or the chief attrac- 
tion. The interest of the dinner given by the Statistical Society 
was enhanced by the accidental circumstance that the jubilee of 
the Society coincided with the Twelfth Congress of the Inter- 
national Statistics] Institute. On this occasion the Society pre- 
sented each member of the Institute with an interesting volume 
described as Notes sur Paris, dealing felicitously with various 
aspects of Parisian life not usually handled by statisticians, such as 
V’Art Decoratif and La Mode. There are prefixed two solid com- 
pilations—the history of the Statistical Society of Paris, and that 
of its precursors, the earlier French statisticians. Those path- 
breakers did not confine themselves to the practical parts of 
their science; with Poisson and Cournot they investigated the 
principles of Probabilities, which are at the root of statistics. 
Faithful to these traditions, M. Lucien March, the present Chief 
of Official Statistics in France, was instrumental in forming a 
section of the Institute, specially adapted to deal with the mathe- 
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matical theory of statistics. While the mathematicians were 
digging about the roots of the science, the fruit-bearing branches 
were the care of others. None gathered the fruits of statistical 
science with more agility and success than the indefatigable 
octogenarian, M. Levasseur. His study on the distribution of 
the world’s population might have been pronounced the com- 
munication of most general interest which was made to the 
Congress, if he had not made several other splendid contributions, 
both papers and discourses. The next Congress of the Institute 
will be at The Hague, in 1911. 


WE regret to have to announce the death—at Washington, 
last July, at the age of seventy-four—of Simon Newcomb, the 
distinguished American astronomer and economist. His splendid 
achievements in astronomy lie outside our province. But it is 
perhaps not irrelevant to record that, in dealing with astronomical 
observations, he employed a principle which has some affinity to 
the spirit of the human sciences. He adopted from Laplace the 
conception that we should seek that combination of observations 
which gives, not the most probable value of the object measured, 
but the “most advantageous” measurement—the one which, 
being employed in the long run, minimises the detriment incident 
to mismeasurement (American Journal of Mathematics, vol. viii., 
No. 4). A more definite connection between mathematical and 
moral science is formed by Newcomb’s Principles of Political 
Economy. Among the physical conceptions which he transferred 
to economic phenomena is the now generally accepted idea of a 
Flow. 





POLITICAL economy in America has sustained another severe 
loss through the death of Caroll D. Wright, who, for twenty 
years (from 1885 to 1905) had acted as United States Commis- 
sioner of Labour with singular impartiality and ability. He was 
chairman of the committee which investigated the Chicago strike 
of 1899, and was instrumental in settling the anthracite coal 
strike of 1902. His principal publications are The Industrial 
Evolution of the United States and an Outline of Practical 
Sociology. 


A PROMISING career has been cut short by the untimely death 
of Professor Ernst von Halle. Born in 1868, he first attracted 
attention by his book on Trusts. His economic knowledge and 
talents were afterwards employed in the service of the German 
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Government in the Marine and other departments. He was the 
editor of the valuable statistical publication, Die Weltwirtschaft, 
which Mr. Bowley, a good judge of Statistics, has described in 
the Economic JOURNAL (vol. xvi.) as deserving “unstinted 
praise.” A later number of the Weltwirtschaft is favourably 
reviewed by Mr. Bowley in the present number of the ECoNoMIc 
JOURNAL ; and we are able to add of the latest issue of the German 
yearbook (among our announcements of New Books below) that 
it forms a worthy sequel. Our readers will not require to be 
reminded of his article on the “Rise and Tendency of German 
Transatlantic Enterprise” in the EcoNoMiIc JoURNAL for 1908. 





Mr. A. B. CuaRK has been appointed to the Chair of Political 
Economy in the University of Manitoba. Mr. Clark has been 
for many years lecturing in Edinburgh University, and has been 
a frequent reviewer for this JOURNAL during the last two years. 


Mr. THOMAS JONES has been appointed to the reconstituted 
Chair of Economics in Queen’s College, Belfast. He has been 
assistant to the Professor of Economics in the University of 
Glasgow, and has reviewed a number of books on social subjects 
for this JOURNAL. 





Dr. GILBERT SLATER has been appointed resident Lecturer in 
Sociology at Ruskin College, Oxford. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


Journal of the Statistical Society. 


JUNE. Statistics of Women’s Life and Employment. Muss 
B. L. Hutcuins. The increasing number of women “occupied ” 
varies with age and other attributes, especially marriage, by 
which, as Frau Gnauck-Kiihne has shown, the industrial life 
of women is often “split in two.” The Meat Supply of the 
United Kingdom. R. H. Hooxer. The Increase in the 
National Consumption of Water. W. R. B. Batpwin-WIsEMAN. 


The Economic Review. 


JULY. The Belgian Detention Colony at Meraxplas. Rev. 
J. C. PrinGue. Co-operative Credit in India. D. A. Barker. 
Child Labour in Factories and Workshops. F. W. BaGGauway. 


The Contemporary Review. 


Jury. The Causes of Unemployment, II.: Trade Unionism 
and Over-supply of Unskilled Labour. H. StTantey JEvVoNs. 
The second of the deep-seated causes of unemployment is the 
action of powerful trade unions in maintaining high wages not 
justified by the state of trade. 

Avueust. The Causes of Unemployment, III.: Trade Fluctua- 
tions and Solar Activity. H. Srantey Jevons. The writer 
maintains that his father was correct in connecting commercial 
fluctuations with changes in the sun’s heat; but the connection 
is not so simple as he supposed. Acceptance of the solar theory 
of the trade cycle points to the adoption of a fluctuating wage 
rate. 


The National Review. 
Juty. The Budget and the Land. E.G. Pretyman, M.P. 


The Nineteenth Century. 
June. The Budget of 1909. Harotp Cox, M.P. 
Juty. Are the Death Duties an Economically Sound Form of 
Taxation? Sir Fevrx Scuuster, Bart. 
Aucust. The Missing Essentials in Economic Science, III. W. H. 
MALLOCcK. 


The Quarterly Review. 


The Budget. Sm Ropert Girren, F.R.S. The necessity for addi- 
tional revenue is questioned. Even as to debt reduction, “the 
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more we reduce our debt the easier we make it for Germany to 
raise the loans which it employs in war preparation.” The 
proposed method of raising revenue errs by increasing direct 
duties and neglecting moderate indirect duties. ‘In the last 
ten years the coal duty and the corn duty have been wantonly 
sacrificed.” The land taxes, the taxation of capital, and other 
features of the Budget are also severely criticised. Increased 
indirect taxation does not mean Protection. 


The Women’s Trade Union Review. 


Juty. Some Aspects of Women’s Life and Work. Muss B. L. 


Hurcuins. It is maintained that widowhood might be largely 
diminished by the prevention of dangers to men workers. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 


The Proposal for a Central Bank in the United States. O. M. W. 


Spracue. A central bank does not appear to be required. It 
would not prevent financial troubles. Variability in the Distri- 
bution of Wealth and Income. W. M. Persons. Pareto’s law 
does not describe the distribution of estates as closely as that 
of incomes; and even for incomes (as distinguished from the 
logarithms of incomes) is far from accurate. As the measure 
of inequality there is recommended the “coefficient of varia- 
bility "—the “standard deviation” divided by the arithmetic 
mean. The Sliding Scale of Wages in the Cotton Industry. 
J. T. Lincotn. The plan has weathered now the abolition, now 
the reduction of wages. It makes the two parties realise 
their community of interest. Local Discrimination in Trans- 
portation. W. Z. Riptey. The anomaly of low through rates 
is not always so defensible as in Hadley’s classical oyster case. 
The competition of goods from different regions in the same 
market forms a distinct case. Several cases adduced in the 
author’s Railway Problems are here made additionally clear. 
Socialism and the Class War. Joun Martin. The evils of 
society are to be reformed separately, not by the class war 
which American Marxists proclaim. Coffee Valorisation in 
Brazil. Lixcotn Hutcuinson. The plan of purchasing on 
behalf of Government and holding for better prices large quanti- 
ties of coffee has not worked well for the State of Sao Paulo. 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 


JuNE. Marxism v. Socialism. V. G. Simxgovitcu. College 


Women and Race Suicide. The conclusion of this study is 
negative. The statistics fail to establish any correlation between 
the higher education and matrimony or maternity. 


Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 


JuNE. An Economic History of the Illinois and Michigan 





Canal (continued). J. W. Putnam. Ezhausted Farms and 
Exhausting Taxation. H. J. Davenport. The exclusive taxa- 
tion of real property leads to the “depletion of soils” lamented 
by the Commission upon Country Life. Abstract Economics 
according to Schumpeter. A. S. Jonnson. Referring to the 
work recently reviewed in the Economic JOURNAL. 
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The Yale Review (Newhaven). 


Aucust. Railway. Freight Rates. Maurice H. Rosinson. Fire 
Insurance Rating. L. W. Zartman. The Causes of Emigra- 
tion from Greece. H. P. Fatrcuiup. Several economic causes 
are specified. The Significance of Advertising. F. Dwiaur. 


American Academy of Political Science (Philadelphia). 
The July number deals with Race Improvement in the United 

States. There is a supplement on The Consumer’s Control of 

Production (the work of the National Consumers’ League). 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 

JunE. La nouvelle loi allemande sur les opérations de bourse. 
M.E.8. Les inutiles complications de Vimpdét sur le revenu. 
J. G. HENNCET. 

JuLy. Les retraites des chemins de fer. G. bE Nouvion. The 
French railway companies have voluntarily made provision for 
superannuated servants. L’industrie des transports maritimes. 
H. L. Fou.in. 

Auaust. Causes de décadence des peuples modernes. C. DE 
Mouinari. Le nouveau projet sur le régime des mines. A. 
Mossk. Le Budget de la ville de Paris pour 1909. KE. 
LETOURNEUR. 


Revue d’Economie Politique (Paris). 

May. Un nouveau livre sur Proudhon. HE. Doutreans.  Re- 
ferring to Prof. Droz’s new book, L’Evolution du Prolétariat 
industricl en Hongrie. G. L. Jaray. 

Junge. Monnaie, propricté et valeur en régime socialiste. A. 
PinarD. The intimate connection between money and private 
property is exhibited. L’état et les compagnies de navigation 
subventionnées. A. JOINLAMBERT. Les Associations pour la 
défense des intéréts patronauz en Allemagne. L. Decnusne. 

Juty. Conflits entre la Convention sucriére de Bruxelles et les traités 
de commerce. F. Turpautt, La maternité et Vévolution capi- 
taliste. J. St. Lewrinsxi. Les crises et la statistique. G. 
FRANCOIS. 


Revue Economique Internationale (Brussels). 

May. Le prix des denrées alimentaires en France.  H&. 
Levasseur. The variation in the price of food in French 
lycées is traced by appropriate index numbers from 1880 to 
1908. 

June. Statistique des batailles et des pestes causées par la guerre 
depuis trois siécles. EX. Levasseur. Is war more bloody now 
than formerly? Answers to this and other momentous questions 
are deduced from Dr. G. Bodart’s Kriegslexikon. 

Juty. Les chemins de fer en Italic. P. Tasani. The State 
management of the Italian railways is not a failure. 


Jahrbuecher fiir Nationaloekonomie (Jena). 


May. Ueber den Einfluss des Getreideterminhandels auf die 
Getreidepreise. A. FROCHTLING. 


No. 75.—vou. XIx. Lt 
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Junge. Ueber Handwerkegilden und Verbriiderungen in Spanien. 





R. Leonuarp. Die Brotpreise in Berlin in den Jahren 1899- 
1908. H. GuRapze. 


Juty. Die Ziele des Statistischen Vorgans- und Zustandsbeobach- 


tung. K. SEUTEMANN. 


Aucusr. Die Reichsversicherungsordnung. M. Waayer. F'rauen- 


bewegung. M. MEYER. 
Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung (Leipsic). 


1909. Herr Ill. Das Problem gesetzlicher Aufnahme der 


Barzahlungen in Osterreich-Hungarn. LL. von Mises. A study 
on the “ Devisen-politik” and other aspects of the Austrian 
monetary system by the author of the article on that subject 
in the June number of the Economic Journat. Das Britische 
Patentgesetz von 1907. Frtix Damme. Das Englische Kinder- 
gesctz. HeELEN Simon. 


Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik (‘Tuibingen). 


1909. Herr III. Siedlungsfragen und LHingeborenenpolitik, I. 


Moritz J. Bonn. A study on Colonial policy, with reference 
to native populations. 


May. L’exercizio 1907-8 delle ferrovie dello Stato. N. 


TrEevissonNni. “Disorder and waste are the only things that 
go on with regularity on the State railways.” Intornio al 
calcolo della richezza privata dell’ Italia. G. Mortara. ‘To 
apply the usual measurements of a country’s wealth, where 
evasion is largely practised, is to proceed like the boy who tried 
to measure the sensitive horns of a snail with an elastic band. 
Sulla curva di distribuzione dei redditi, I. A. BENEDUCE. A 
discussion of Pareto’s income-curve is initiated. Per una nuova 
questione sociale: Le classi medie. B. ScaRsELul. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 


Jung. The seventy-fifth anniversary of Leon Walras’ birthday (an 


occasion to which reference was made in the Economic 
JOURNAL, June, 1909) is the theme of this number. The most 
distinguished Italian economists and _ statisticians—Barone, 
Bodio, De Viti de Marco, Pantaleoni, and others—express 
their admiration for the great mathematical economist. “The 
model that he was the first to furnish for the comprehen- 
sion of economic phenomena, the theory of economic equili- 
brium, constitutes the greatest advance which our science has 
made since the impulse given to it by Ricardo.” The articles 
in this number of the Giornale are designed: as a homage to 
M. Walras. Apprezzamenti di Theorie Mathematiche. F. Y. 
Kpcrewortu. <A translation of articles published in the 
Economic JourNnAL, 1908. Sulla curva Paretiana dei redditi. 
V. Faruan. An _ investigation of hypotheses accounting 
for the “income-curve” which Prof. Pareto has established 
as a fact. Sulla Teoria della distribuzione di frequenze. C. 
Bresciant. A study in the theory of frequency. 


Juty. Ferrovia di Stato e Finanza in Italia. N. Trevisonno. In 


reply to Prof. Flora’s contention in the Riforma Sociale, that 
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the Government management of the Italian railways was no 
failure. Il programma dell’ Amministrazione per le tasse sugli 
affart. V. Tancorra. Gli incrementi di valore nelle azioni 
industriali e il sistema tributario Italiano. B. Griziorrt. 





NEW BOOKS. 


BANKERS, INSTITUTE OF. Questions on Banking Practice. London: 
Blades. 1909. Pp. 607. 10s. 6d. 

[1646 Questions extracted from Vol. I.—XXX. of the Journal of the Institute 
are here published under the authority of the Council, together with the answers 
which are often given in the words of their Counsel, Sir John Paget. } 


Bupcet. The Budget, the Land, and the People. The New Land 
Value Taxes Explained and Illustrated. A Complete Guide to the 
Great Question of the Day. With a Preface by the Right Hon. D. 
Lloyd George, M.P. Issued by the Budget League. London: 
Methuen. 1909. Pp. 92. 

[The work is described in the Chancellor’s preface as ‘‘ a concise and well-founded 
account of the subject.” The author concludes that ‘‘ even if no fresh revenue were 
needed,” the Taxation of Land Values ‘‘ would be imperative on social and economic 
grounds.” ‘‘ To absorb into the body of workers that residuum of unemployed who 
tend continually to bring wages down. . . the widening of the whole field of employ- 
ment. .. a large scope for the application of labour to land . . ” such are some of 
the advantages expected.] 


Curtter (W. H. R.). A Short History of English Agriculture. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1909. Pp. 372. 

Devine (E. T.). Misery and its Causes. London: Macmillan. 
1909. Pp. 274. 

Keutie (J. Scott), Editor. The Statesman’s Year-Book. 1909. 
London: Macmillan. 1909 Pp. 1,404. 


[Among the new features are the changes which have occurred in the Congo, 
Turkey, China, Persia and other States. Thebulk of the volume has been somewhat 
diminished, without its utility being impaired.] 

Lewis (Frank W.). State Insurance. London: Constable. 1909. 
Pp. 225. 

Murrneap (Jonn H.). By What Authority. With an introduction 
by Sir Oliver Lodge. London: P. S. King, Westminster. 1909. 
Pp. 86. 

Piaou (Pror. A. C.). The Policy of Land Taxation. London: 

Longmans. 1909. Pp. 32. 
» « [Deductions from first principles lead to some practical conclusions. ‘*‘ Public 
annual value of land is a more suitable object for taxation than public capital 
value.” . . . ‘ Imposts upon increments in the public value of land which are so large 
as to involve beyond reasonable doubt a considerable clement of windfall may also be 
levied with advantage.’’] 

Poor Law Conrerence. Report of the Proceedings of the 37th 
Annual Poor Law Conference. London: King. 1909. Pp. 188. 1s. 

[Noticed above. ] 


Raprorp (G.). Agricultural Population. London: King. Pp. 74. 
[Reprinted from Our Land.] 
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Scorr (W. R.). The English-Crown Finances, 1558—1603. 
Kidinburgh: Blackwood. Pp. 35. 

[A lecture delivered before the Scottish Society of Economists, reprinted from the 
Accountants’ Magazine.) 

Wess (C. A.). Valuation of Real Property. London: C. Lock- 
wood. 1909. Pp. 307. 


Witson (H. Raynor). The Safety of British Railways. London : 
P. S. King. 1909. Pp. 240. 


American Economic AssociaTION QUARTERLY. Papers and Dis- 
cussion of the Twenty-first Annual Meeting. Amer. Econ. Assocn., 
Princeton. 1909. Pp. 482. 

{Among the subjects discussed are The Theory of Collective Bargaining, Account- 
ing Water Transportation, Control of Public Service Corporations. ] 

Buackmar (F. W.). The Elements of Sociology (The Citizen’s 
Library). New York: Macmillan Co. 1908. Pp. 445. 

[The writer is Professor of Sociology and Economics in the University of 
Kansas. ] 

Cuapin (R. C.). The Standard of Living Among Working-men’s 
Families in New York City. New York: Char. Publs. Comm. 1909. 
Pp. 372. $2. 

[About four hundred schedules gathered by social workers under the direction of 
a committee of the New York State Conference of Charities and Corrections have 
been tabulated by the author.] 

Nrarina (Scott), and Watson (Frank D.). New York: 
Macmillan Co. 1908. Pp. 499. 

[The authors are instructors in Political Economy in the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. They acknowledge themselves 
indebted to the inspiration of Professor Simon N. Patten.] 

Scuaprro (Dr. J. §.). Social Reform and the Reformation 
(Columbia University Studies). New York: Columbia University. 
1909. Pp. 160. 

Wootston (Dr. H. B.). A Study of the Population of Manhattan- 
ville. Columbia. Pp. 158. 








ArtaLion (Pror. A.). Essai d’une Théorie des Générales et périod- 
iques. Paris: Larose. 1909. Pp. 99. 

[Reprinted from the Revue d’ Economie Politique.] 

Guyot (Y.). L’industrie des chemins de fer, Paris: Alcan. 1908. 
Pp. 39. 

Guyot (Y.). La crise des transports. Illusions et réalities. Paris: 
Alean. 1908. Pp. 86. 2 fr. 

Guyot (Y.). Le commerce et les commercants. Paris: Doin. 
1909. 5 fr. net. 

LaGcarDE (P.) et Batarpon (L.). Les sociétés commerciales. 
Paris: Dunod. Pp. viii+372. 9 fr. 

Marx (K.). Contribution 4 la critique de |1’Economie Politique. 
Traduit par Laura Lararaur. Paris: Giard and Briére. 1909. 
Pp. 354. 

[The title is sufficiently explanatory of this edition of Marx’s work, published in 


the series of the Bibliothéque socialiste internationale. It is based on the second 
German edition of Karl Kautsky.] 
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Neymarck (A.). Les emissions et remboursements d’obligations 
des six grandes compagnies de chemin de fer en 1907. Paris: Alcan. 
3 fr. 


Nogaro (B.). L’expérience bimetalliste du xix siécle et la théorie 
générale de la monnaie. Paris: Larose. 2 fr. 


Hae (E.von), Editor. Die Weltwirtschaft. III. Jahrgang. 
1908: III. Teil. Das Ausland. Leipsic: Teubner. 


[A worthy sequel of the publication reviewed above.] 


Hammacner (Dr. E.). Das Philosophisch-dkonomische System 
des Marxismus. Leipsic: Dunckler & Humblot. 1909. Pp. 730. 


Hanetp (Fritz). Das Englische Gewerkvereinsrecht. Leipsic: 
Dunckler & Humblot. 1909. Pp. 131. 


Harms (Dr. B.). Ferdinand Lassalle. Jena: Fischer. 1909. 
Pp. 128. 


[Reviewed above. } 


INAMA-STERNEGG (Dr. Karu T.). Deutsche Wirtschaftgeschichte 
bis zum Schluss der Karolingerperiode. Leipsic: Dunckler & 
Humblot. 1909. Pp. 755. 

[A second revised and enlarged edition of the work published in 1879. Dr. Paul 
fotiee} has seen through the press the posthumous work of his distinguished 
father. 


Jonescu (Dr. Dimitrriz). Die Agrarverfassung Rumaniens (Staats- 
und Socialwissenschaftliche Forschungen, G. Schmoller). Leipsie : 
Dunckler & Humblot. 1909. Pp. 182. 


Kowaewsky (M.). Die Okonomische Entwickling Europa’s bis 
zum Beginn der Kapitalistichen Wirtschaftsform. IV. Die Zerset- 
zung der Grundherrlichkeit. Berlin: Prager. 1909. Pp. 512. 

(The translation from the Russian original into German made by August 
Scholz is approved by the author. This fourth volume will be followed as soon 
as may be by the fifth and sixth, which will complete the work.] 


Kurtn (Dr. Hermann). Die, Lage des Kaffeemarktes und die 
Kaffeevalorisation. Jena: Fischer. 1909. Pp. 162. 


ScHacnner (Pror. Ronert). Australien in Politik, Wirtschaft, 
Kultur. Jena: Fischer. 1909. Pp. 464. 


SrnzHemMeER (Dr. Lupwiae). Technisch-Volkwirtschaftliche Mono- 
graphien. Leipsic: Klinkhardt. 1909. 

[Dr. Sinzheimer is the editor of a scries of monographs intended to exhibit the 
economic significance of the technical development which has taken place in 
different industries. We have before us the studies on the brick industry, the shoe, 
the wool, the paper, and the celluloid industries, each by a different writer and on 
sale separately. ] 


Somu6 (F.). Der Giiterverkehr in der Urgesellschaft (Institut 
Solvay). Brussels: Misch & Thron. 1909. Pp. 186. 


(The exchange, and more gencrally transmission, of goods among primitive 
peoples is studied in the light of observations on Central Australia, Tasmania, the 
Andaman Isles, &c. Communism and the so-called ‘silent trade ’’—‘ stumme 
Handel ”—are found not to be original institutions. Exchange precedes Division of 
Labour.] 


Mirxaur (Dr. Emm). Verlag und Heimarbeit in der Basler 
Seidenhandindustrie (Basler Volkswirtschaftliche Arbeiten heraus- 
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gegeben von Stephan Bauer). Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 1909. Pp. 
275. 

[A study on the silk industry in Basle with special reference to home-workers. 
An instructive introduction is contributed by Dr. Bauer, the editor of the series of 
which this is the first volume. ] 

Sopa (Dr. Kicuiro). Geld und Wert. Tiibingen: Mohr. 1909. 
Pp. 176. 

Weser (Dr. ApotF). Die aufgaben der volkswirtschaftslehre als 
wissenenschaft. Tiibingen: Mohr. 1909. Pp. 77. 

Weber (ALFRED). Ueber den Standort der Industrien. Erster Teil. 
Reine Theorie des Standorts mit einem mathematischen Anhang von 
George Pick. Tiibingen: Mohr. 1909. Pp. 246. 

[On the principles governing the localisation of Industry.] 

Witpranpt (Pror. Rosert). Volkswirtschaftliche Vorlesungen. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1909. Pp. 150. 

[The compressed substance of the author’s lectures, in the University of Tiibingen, 
on the theoretic side of the subject; though abstract conceptions and critical 


‘‘ Messerwetzen ” are deprecated. ] 
Waentic (Hernricu). Wirtschaft und Kunst. Jena: G. Fischer. 


Vv 


1909. Pp. 434. 


GrRBINO (Pror. G. pr F.). Studii sui Prestiti Comunali. 
Palermo: O. Fiorenza. 1909. Pp. 228. 

Grint (Corrapo). II calcolo della ricchezza di un paese. Treviso: 
Zoppelli. Pp. 67. 

Goprt (Unissr). La Societh di Mutuo soccorso. Rome: Societa 
Kditrice. 1909. Pp. 388. 

Gorta (G.). La cooperazione di classe fra i lavoratori in Italia, 
con prefazione di LL. Luzzatti. Turin: Boeca. 1909. 

PANTALEONI (Pror. M.): Séritti varii di economia Serie Seconda 
(Biblioteca di scienze sociali e politiche, No. 72), Milan: Sandron. 
1909. Pp. 476. 

[A sequel to the similar volume published in 1904. Among the subjects of the 
constituent essays are the prospects of individualism in the 20th century—not so 
hopeless the author thinks ; the International Institute of Agriculture (mentioned 
in the Economic JournaL, Vol. XV., p. 136); attributions of value in the absence 
of price as on the balance-shect of a company ; legislation on syndicates and 
the origin of exchange.] 

Prato (G.). L’evoluzione agricola nel Secolo XVIII e le cause 
economiche dei moti del 1792-8 in Piemonte. 

Zuno (N.). Economie e Stima delle Aeque. Palermo. 1909. 
Pp: 68. 

[An extract from the Proceedings of the College of Engineers and Architects in 
Palermo, The author is Professor of Rural Economy in the School of Engineers in 
that city. ] 


Scuuprow (Pror. A. A.). Essays in the Theory of Statistics. St. 
Petersburg. This Russian publication, of which the title is here 
paraphrased, deals with the methods of induction and theory of 
causality, the law of great numbers, and other philosophical and 
mathematical principles of statistics. The author has lately been ap- 
pointed Correspondent of the Royal Economic Society for Russia. 
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